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Rating medical marijuana 


Farmers fi eld Myers-Brigg* 


From the 'Butcher' to Pere Noel 





It's four great gifts wrapped up in one! 
Easy to use, fits in your pocket. Happy Gifting. 


FARMHOUSE GROUP GIFT CARD 

VALID AT ANY FARMHOUSE GROUP RESTAURANT 
ORDER ONLINE OR STOP IN & VISIT US! 

FarmhouseGroup.com 


86 Si. Paul Street, 
Burlington, VT 
bluebirdtavern.corr 
Wi, /bluebirdtavern 


802.540.1783 
61 Main Street 
pistouvt.com 


P1ST0 U 


Seasonally inspired modern French 
cuisine. Real wine, for the big thirst, 
for meditation, for jouissance. 

T 7 at and drink with us. 



Family 




VTartisti 




Join us for Peak <^5> 

CwMAi-'iAM/'Af Spruce peak 

Experiences PERFO rming 

WINTER 2013/14 ARTS CENTER 


AN IRISH 
CHRISTMAS 
IN AMERICA 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 14, 7:00 P.M. 

"Captivating!" — Irish Music Magazine 
Irish Christmas in America will 
enchant the whole family with a joyful 
performance celebrating Irish holiday 
traditions through music, story, song, 
and dance. The evening 
features the acclaimed 
vocal duo Lumiere and 
Seamus Begley (Ireland's 
2013 Traditional Singer of 
the Year). 


RUCKUS: 

A CIRQUE SPECTACULAR 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28, 7:00 P.M. 

A stunning display of circus arts with 
trapezists, jugglers, contorti onists and 
more! Sponsored by: TD Bank 


LONGEST NIGHT, MERRY 
AND BRIGHT - BLUE 
GARDENIAS 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 21, 7:30 P.M. 

Celebrate the Solsti ce and expect the 
unexpected with Blue Gardenias, the 
Vermont jazz vocal trio that delivers a 
highly entertaining and tuneful romp 
through a variety of joyful genres. 
Sponsored by: Farrell Distributi ng 


Spruce Peak 

For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 

PERFORMING „ „ 

Arts Center Box office: 802-760-4634 
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Whistle Pig Pickin’ 

Tuesday, December 17th, 4pm-Midnight 


•V y/Tj TiiTT iPTDir 1 ^ efoIJis 31 WhisllePig raised hogs of their 

VV IT IO 1 ICj own this year and we are collaborating for 

STR AIGHT RYE a ^ 0 f p roper pj„ pickin’, with all the fixin’s 

WHISKEY , r ,n in n 

and some line Wmstleng Kye cocktails. 

BOOZE &SALT &FATBACK, OH MY ! 

Fill those holiday prescriptions with Prohibition Pig Gift Certificates! ^ 

||^|| $4 Fernet draughts everyday ^ 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 


GIVE THE GIFT OF MEAT! 

Pre-Order GFM Bone-In Vermont Holiday Hams 

Maple Cured and Smoked over Hickory; Serves 8-10 ppl 


STOP IN & VISIT US OR CHECK OUT 
OUR WEBSITE FOR MORE INFO. 

Hours: Mon.-Sat. 8am to 6pm 
Sun. 10am to 5pm 
GuildFineMeats.com 
111 Saint Paul Street, Burlington I 802.497.1645 I into@guildtinemeats. 
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SPREAD LOVE 


cMaAc // (Spcda/ 

MAKE IT A GIFT FROM ECCO 


Shelburne Meat Market 


SO MUCH ON SALE! 




Taft Corners Plaza #40 | Williston, VT | 878.0084 
2989 Shelburne Rd. Ste. 4 | Shelburne, VT | 985.1145 

ShelburneMeatMarket.com 


YOU DESERVE THE BEST! 


A delicious way to entertain 
this holiday season. 

Hand Carved Prime Rib roasts 
Richly marbled Prime tenderloins 
Hearty dry-aged strip roasts 
Rich rack of lamb 
Fresh succulent seafood 


VINCE • VELVET • SPLENDID • ELLA MOSS • AG JEANS • DL 1961 
THEORY • LIEBESKIND BERLIN • BCBG • ABS BY ALLEN SCHWARTZ 
JAMES PERSE • PAIGE DENIM • CITIZENS OF HUMANITY* DOLCE VITA 
STEVE MADDEN • SUSANA MONACO • JOE'S JEANS • HANKY PANKY 


Ecco Clothes 1 81 Church Street | Burlington, VT 
eccoclothesboutique.com 1 802.860.2220 


(faesday, 
©ecernber 
6:50 pn) 


pirit $ come 
dressed in 
droid garb! 

Osc QR code 


Join us for our annual outlandish celebration of the Winter Solstice 
and release of our amazingly psychotropic winter Gruit Ale. 
Celebrate in true druid fashion and join us for "Feast of the Druids"! 
A multi-course meal prepared by our head chef Jon Morin 
paired with our Zero Gravity beer. 

□ RW D The cost is S65 per person plus tax 

Sign up at the host stand at American Flatbread 
ISEsWl or online at http://druidbeerdinner.evembrite.com 


Stop by our 3rd location! 
EdgartownMeatandFish.com 
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L ast Wednesday. 

President Barack 
Obama declared the 
growing gap between hch 
and poor "a fundamental 
threat to the American dream.' 

The next day. customers at 
the McDonald's on Williston 
Road in South Burlington were 
serenaded with a noontime chant 
of "Hold the burgers, hold the fries. 

Make our wages supersizer 
About two dozen protest- 
ers brought their demand 
for livable wages into the fast- 
food eatery as McDonald's 
workers looked on silently 
— seemingly stunned. It was 
unclear how much those 
workers make; local manag- 
ers declined to comment 
on the South Burlington 
manifestation of a nationwide 
day of walkouts and solidarity 
demonstrations at fast-food 
restaurants In support of a 
$15-an-hourwage. 

The demonstrators weren't 
at all reticent, Kevin J. Kelley 
reported on the Seven Days 
Off Message blog. One of 
them led several others in the ' 
response popularized by the Occupy Wall Street move- 

"On this day..." the leader shouted. 

Her fellow protesters joined in with this chant: 
"Workers in 100 cities / are going on strike / and people 



portunities to succeed. We 
offer employees advancement 
opportunities, competitive pay 
and benefits. And we invest 
in training and professional 
development that helps them 
learn practical and transferable 
business skills. 

"We also respect the right to 
voice an opinion." she contin- 
ued. "To right-size the headlines, 
however, the events taking place are 
not strikes. Outside groups 
are traveling to McDonald's 
and other outlets to stage 
rallies. Our restaurants remain 
open today — and every day 
— thanks to our dedicated 
employees serving our 

Fast-food workers in the 
United States earned on aver- 
age £9 an hour, or $18,720 a 
year in 2012. according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
That's more than the current 
federal minimum wage of 
$7.25 an hour, but less than a 
Senate proposal — endorsed 
by the president — to boost the 
minimum to $10.10. 

Ashley Smith, a member of the Vermont chapter 
of the International Socialist Organization, said that 
BurlingtonS municipal workers and employees of city 
contractors won "an important victory" with the adop- 
tion 12 years ago of a livable-wage ordinance. It cur- 
rently sets a minimum of $13.94 an hour for those with 


like us / are standing with them / to demand McDonald's health insurance and $15.83 for those without. 


respect the right / to work with dignity.” 

Lisa McComb, a spokesperson with McDonald's USA. 
had this to say: "McDonald's and our owner-operators 
are committed to providing our employees with op- 


"But there are hundreds of retail workers in 
Burlington who aren't making a livable wage," Smith 
noted, "Everyone In this city, this state and this country 
should be guaranteed at least $15 an hour." 


facing 

facts 

• 

GAME OVER 

Four students were 
sent to the ER after 
"pregaming" before 
a UVM sorority 
party at the Old 
Lantern. Delta 
Delta Disaster. 


10,181 

That’s how many 
hours sheriffs spent 
supervising mental 
health patients in 
hospital EBs last 
year, according to 
VTDigger.org. The 
program cost the Department of Mental 
Health more than $600,000. 
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OEER HEAVENS 

Former governor 
Jim Douglas was 
unhurt after his car 
stmckadeeron 
1-89 in Colchester. 
No word on how 
the deer fared 

w 

BLACK-MARKET BREW 

State investigators 
accused a 
Burlington lawyer 
of reselling Heady 
Topper illegally 
onCraigslisL 
Bootlegging, 
2013-style. 

# 

TIS THE SEASON 

Heartwarming 
for the holidays: 

A Springfield 
waitress got a $500 
tip as part of one 
man’s dying wish. 


1. “Are You There, God? It's Me, Vermont: 
Finding Religion in the Most Godless 
State" by 7D Staff. This March article was 
resurrected last week after a Business 
Insider post linked to it. 

2. "Vermont's Chief Justice Is Speaking 
Out Against the Drug War: Is Anyone 
Listening?" by Mark Davis. Vermont Chief 
Justice Paul Reiber says fighting drug 
addiction through law enforcement isn't 
working. 

3. "From Global Finance to Intimate Apparel. 
Andrea King Puts Her Savvy to Work for 
Women" by Pamela Polston. The owner of 
Aristelle took an unusual path on her way 
to the lingerie business. 

4. "Meet Rebecca Holcombe. Vermont's New 
Secretary of Education" by Ken Picard. 

In this story from Kids VT. Vermont’s new 
secretary of education talks about her past 
and plans for Vermont's future. 

5. Fair Game: "Cashing In: Shumlin Dials 
for Dollars as He Seeks a Third Term" by 
Paul Heintz. Gov. Peter Shumlin is already 
hitting up donors— even Republicans— for 
his 2014 run. 


I tweet of 
the week: 



7'HeadySpotter 

acraftbeer 



Rule n° 12 

YOUR DEGREE PATHe 
IS AS UNIQUE AS YOU ARE. 


Test out for things you already know. Get credit for your work experience 
and prior college learning. 

See how much time and money you can save with your personal PATHe by 
calling 1 -866-637-0085 or visiting our website at champlain.edu/pathe. 


CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 


"I took my resume and all my 
classes that I've taken over the last 
25 years and submitted them to 
Champlain... I found it really easy 
and they were very helpful." 


Tmatthew taylor 

1 designs 

1 THE FINEST ARTISAN JEWELRY 

DREAMS 

MADE REAL 

GIVE THE U NFORGETTABLE 



OUTLETS 


21 ESSEX WAY, ESSEX JUNCTION, VT 1 802.878 2851 


SEVEN DAYS 



feed back 


Don Eggert Cathy Resin 


staff writers Mark Davis. Ethan de Seife 
Charles Eichacker. Katluyn Flagg, 
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QUESTIONING KISONAK 

Did [Seven Days film critic] Rick Kisonak 
and I even see the same movie [Movie 
Review: '‘Philomena,” December 4]? The 
Philomena that I and 92 percent of Rotten 
Tomatoes critics saw was funny, touch- 
ing and cleverly written, and boasted a 
typically excellent performance from Judi 
Dench. Rick has displayed some pretty 
erratic judgment this year, as evidenced 
in his reviews of Blue Jasmine and The 
Conjuring, two other films other critics 
overwhelmingly loved but he hated. At 
the same time, he gave Grown Ups 2 three 
stars! It got 7 percent on Rotten Tomatoes. 

Nicholas Cook 


DRUG WAR ISNT WORKING 

Kudos to Vermont Chief Justice Paul 
Reiber for his comments on the failure 
of the war on drugs [“Vermont’s Chief 
Justice Is Speaking Out Against the Drug 
Wan Is Anyone Listening?" December 4], 
Ever since President Nixon rededicated 
our national effort of drug prohibition, 
we have spent $1 trillion, and what do we 
have to show for it? Drugs have crept into 
every corner of this country; our pris- 
ons are overflowing (more people are in 
prison for drug offenses in die U.S. than 
the total number imprisoned in Europe 
for all offenses); Mexico, our third largest 
trading partner, is nearly a failed state (50 
to 60 percent of Mexico is controlled by 


the cartels); drugs are widely available in 
schools across the country; the polluting of 
pristine rainforest from cocaine processing 
labs continues (estimates range between 
100,000 and 150,000 gallons of chemical 
waste poured directly on the ground per 
year); widespread corruption within law 
enforcement, corrections and the financial 
services industry — just to name a few. 

By speaking out on the issue, Chief 
Justice Reiber has created an opportunity 
to debate the merits of an alternative to pro- 
hibition — that we might fix what is broken 
before it claims more lives and dollars. This 
December marks the 99 th anniversary of the 
Harrison Narcotics Tax Act; it is high time 
for that debate to occur and I challenge all 
elected officials to comment on the salient 
remarks of our courageous chief justice. 

Peter Stevenson 
WAITSFIELD 


ROWELL NOTES 

[Re “In the Sparsely Populated NEK, a 
Classical Music Series Thrives," October 
30]: Just a note to say that Mary Rowell 
of Craftsbury, a truly superb violinist and 
concertmaster of the Radio City Music Hall 
Orchestra, is also a member of the Craftsbury 
Chamber Players and sister of Dave Rowell 
(bass, Rick & the Ramblers and the WDEV 
Radio Rangers) and Frances Rowell (another 
great string player in the Chamber Players). 
She was a cofounder of the ETHEL quartet. 

Danny Coane 
MONTPELIER 


TIM NEWCOMB 





WEEK IN REVIEW 



ETHICAL 
TREATMENT 

Ken Picard finds that pat 
are very satisfied with the qi 
care they receive in concierge prac- 
tice [“What’s Up, Doc?” November 13]. 
He also finds a policy statement by the 
American Medical Association that this 
type of practice creates “ethical concerns 
that warrant careful attention.” This par- 
ticular statement by the AMA is so vague 
as to provide no meaningful guidance for 
physician conduct. 

The AMA Code of Medical Ethics 
contains many sections. Read in its 
entirety, it affirms repeatedly that in- 
dividual physicians are duty-bound 
to serve their individual patients, not 
populations. The framework of Green 
Mountain Care creates ethical problems 
of far greater concern than concierge 
practice. The state’s plan for payment 
reform envisions an elaborate system of 
financial rewards and penalties that will 
be used to shape the everyday clinical 
decisions of physicians toward the cost- 
saving goals of the state, which can often 
conflict with physicians' ethical respon- 
sibilities to promote optimal clinical care 
for individual patients in accordance 
with their personal values. 

In addition, physicians who participate 
in Green Mountain Care will not have 
the final authority to direct the use of 
electronic clinical records they create, an 
authority that is central to fulfilling the 
ethical responsibility to protect patient 
confidentiality. 

I applaud Mr. Picard for raising the 
issue of medical ethics. It may seem te- 
dious and technical to actually read medi- 
cal codes of ethics in a comprehensive 
way, but if it is glossed over, quality of care 
for individual patients will be degraded. 
Green Mountain Care only amplifies the 
loss of confidentiality and care-limiting 
financial incentives that already pervade 
all systems of third-party reimbursement. 
Concierge practice is just one form of 
direct-pay practice, the whole point of 
which is to eliminate third-party influ- 
ences that are destructive to the patient- 
physician relationship. 

Every payment model, current and 
proposed, should be subjected to close 
ethical scrutiny. Concierge and other 
forms of direct-pay practice provide an 
antidote for the serious ethical problems 
created by third-party reimbursement 


QUIETER THAN THEY WERE 

The Vermont Air Guard 134th Fighter 
Squadron has had some pretty noisy 


aircraft over the 
years [Last 7, “Prepare for 
Takeoff,” December 4]. Prior to 
the F-16 they had the twin-engine 
Phantom, and even the EB-S7B 

plane. When I was at UVM from 1969 to 
1973, they flew the F-102A Delta Dagger. 
I remember them blasting over the top 
of Mount Mansfield at low altitude, scar- 
ing the heck out of us skiers. Years later, 
a friend of mine in Atlanta recalled being 
one of those pilots and enjoying the prac- 
tice immensely. 

These jets were clearly audible on 
takeoff from my perch at Coolidge Hall 
(the “highest place in Burlington”) but 
their noise was not nearly as annoying as 
that made by my fellow students. By far 
the noisiest aircraft I have ever heard was 
a 707 passenger jet that seemed to hang 
in the air over our dorm as it climbed 
out. Engine technology improvements 
have made for generally quieter and more 
fuel-efficient planes over the years, and 
traffic patterns are more respectful of 
those on the ground. 

You’d probably have to go back a long 
way to find a better time than now. 


FOIE GROSS 

Bravo, Harry Bliss, for your insightful, 
apropos cartoon ["Bliss,” November 27]. 
Foie gras is a product of convenience and 
ignorance: It’s convenient to ignore the 
means of obtaining it because there is 
no justifiable reason to sell or eat it but 
for self-serving profit or gratification. 
Wouldn’t it be remarkable if we were 
all conscientious, responsible business 
owners and consumers making decisions 
based on a broader outlook of the world 
rather than what will simply fatten our 
wallets and guts? 


SAY SOMETHING! 


Burlington. VT 05402-11 




EIMJOY THE RIDE 

126 College Street Burlington 
802-363-0564 • cyclepathvt.com 
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Red Square 
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Spinning classes now open for registration 

Go online today or stop in and see us just 
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w.orianasingersvt.org 




HAPPYA 

HOLIDAYS! 

NEED A GIFT? PLANNING A PARTY? DON’T’ STRESS! 

Here are some ideas to help make your life easier-. 


LIBATIONS 

Champagne Jacquessan 

Cuvees are rich , 
expressive , and ha\e 
a pedigree that dates 
back to the loth century. 
Perfect for that picky 
connoisseur. fteg:$55.99, 

NOW:$34. 9 9. 

TicTok Shiraz and 
Chardonnayare easy- 
drinking. affordable 
options that definitely 
o'erdeli'er for their 
pricepoint. Keg: $10.99. 
NOW $6.99. 


CHEESE 
DEALS 

Yancey's Fancy 
Bergenostis a buttery 
triple-cream 
richness to any holiday 
planer. Just $3. 99/lb. 
l ocal Rico tta-16 oz. 
for $1.99. ‘Nuff said. 
It's cold, make lasagna. 


add 




NEWANDUSED 

BENEFIT FOR FARPOST SOCCER 



\>e ihe Hig/i Ijfj. 
\\w a Low ft i,-,, 


C .ITEF.SF. T RADER S 
WINE SELLERS 


1186 Williston Rtl., So. Burlington VT 05403 (Next to the Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 

bnrlington@cheesetraders.coin • Open 7 days 10am-7pin 



CLIP THIS AD FOR FREE SPECIALS 

FREE SNOWSHOES 

BUY ONE PAIR GET ONE FREE 

FREE BINDINGS & SKI POLES 

WITH PURCHASE OF NEW SELECT SKIS 

SUPER LOW PRICES FOR 

NORDIC SKIS & BOOTS 

HELMETS : REGsmat now S 69.00 

SKIS FROM $99.00 

BINDINGS INCLUDED 

SKIS BOOTS FROM $49.00 
SNOWBOARDS FROM $99.00 




contents 


dear.*/ lucy. 
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Look fu faiuHtJ this 

HOLIDAY SEASON! 

We have the fiajtct 
pumps, ankle'boots, 

FLATS AND BAGS THAT 

WILL MAKE YOU LOOK 

GREAT AT Cl'Crt/ PARTY 

sJ 

YOU ATTEND. 



38 church street 
802.862.5126 
www.dearlucy.com 
mon-sat 10-8 | sun 11-6 






im would like to thank the hundreds of donors whose generous contributions to the Campaign 
n made it possible to broaden and enhance the Museum’s educational and cultural missions with 
the opening of the Pizzagalli Center for Art and Education. 


The Pizzagalli Cenl 
programming for all a 


II be open 


iund, providing greater opportunity for innovative exhibitions, new and expanded 
:nts. Thank you for helping to transform Shelburne Museum in a way that 
d educational offerings for Vermont and the region. 








125 COLLEGE STREET 

BIILINGTON.VT* 862 2233 


Shop Unique 


Antiques, collectibles, 
new and gently used 
women’s clothing, jewelry, 
accessories and of course 
the unique and unusual. 
drifts for eVgrtfoti*! 


Ethan Allen Shopping Center 
North Ave, Burlington • 497-1479 



FAIR GAME OPEN season on VERMONT politics bi 


Read My Lips 


T he most dramatic moment of last 
winter's legislative session came 
in its closing days, when House 
Speaker shap smith and Senate 
President Pro Tern john Campbell nearly 
provoked a veto fight with Gov. peter 
shumlin. 

At issue? Whether to make a last- 
minute edit to the tax code that would cut 
income taxes for 72 percent of Vermonters 
and raise them for 5 percent 

Hatched by Rep. janet ancel (D-Calais) 
and Sen. tim ashe (D/P-Chittenden), who 
chair the legislature’s tax-writing com- 
mittees, the proposal would have capped 
income-tax deductions at two and a half 
times the standard deduction and set a 
minimum tax rate of 3 percent. All the 
money raised would be plowed back 
into lowering tax rates a smidgeon for 
everybody. 

But Shumlin didn’t like the plan one bit. 
Though Ancel and Ashe said their pro- 
posal was revenue-neutral, the gov charac- 
terized it at a May 10 press conference as an 
“on-the-fly" scheme to raise taxes. Having 
spent the four-month session railing 
against raising broad-based taxes (despite 
having proposed $34 million in new spend- 
ing himself), Shumlin was ready to pass a 
clean tax bill and show legislators the door. 

Caught in the middle were Smith and 
Campbell. Their liberal caucuses generally 
liked the plan, but the two men recog- 
nized how tough it would be to override a 
gubernatorial veto — if it came to that. At 
first, both signaled tentative support for 
the proposal and delayed adjourmnent by 
several days to work out the details. 

But after Shumlin applied Ills trade- 
mark vise grip, Smith and Campbell caved. 
At a hastily called press conference in 
the Statehouse cafeteria, they said they’d 
reached an agreement to put off the fight 
until the 2014 session, at which point 
they’d rally support for the tax plan. 

“We expect that the proposal will be 
under consideration for next January, 
and we will move forward with that next 
January," Smith said on May 13. “We look 
forward to conversations with the admin- 
istration about how we can do that over the 
next couple of months." 

Added Campbell, “The governor has 
assured us he will be working with us over 
the next six months to accomplish the 
goals set out by the speaker.’’ 

When they concluded their remarks, 
Shumlin's secretary of administration, jeb 
spauloing, told reporters that he and the 
gov “are more than happy to have a consid- 
ered discussion over the summer.” 

“I wouldn’t be surprised if the legis- 
lature and the Shumlin administration 


do reach common ground for some tax 
reform next year that lowers tax rates for 
all Vermonters," he said. 

So how did those six months of discus- 
sion go? 

“It appears that not much has been 
done,” Smith now says. “We have not made 
a decision about what we're going to do.” 

Says Campbell, “When you talk about 
priorities, the worst thing to do is talk 
about your priorities a year in advance, 
because so many things happen in the 
meantime.” 

These days, Campbell says, he’s fo- 
cused on addressing drug abuse and ever- 
increasing property-tax rates. 

“If I knew then what I know now about 
those problems, I would certainly have 
said that reforming the tax system defi- 
nitely takes a backseat to those,” he says. 



AYEAR II ADVANCE. 


SEN. JOHN CAMPBELL 


Ancel and Ashe, the plan’s champions, 
say they’ve done little more over the past 
seven months than meet with leaders of 
several nonprofit groups who had ex- 
pressed concern about how it would affect 
charitable giving. They have held no com- 
mittee meetings on the matter. 

“The speaker and I talk every so often 
and we certainly discussed the income-tax 
proposal, but at the moment there isn’t a 
clear path or a decision about if or when 
we'll take up the proposal again," Ancel 

That, to her, is not terribly surprising. 

“Time goes by and things change and 
people’s perspectives change,” she says. “I 
knew that and I think we all knew that at 
the end of the session.” 

One thing that’s changed: Legislators 
no longer have the leverage they did when 
the session was winding down and they 
could hold the governor’s other priorities 
hostage. 

For Smith, the problem with resur- 
recting the plan comes down to this: As 
they head into the next session, legisla- 
tors are staring down yet another $70 
million budget gap. If they reengage in 
the fight over Ancel’s and Ashe’s revenue- 
neutral proposal, it might not stay that 
way for long. 


PAULHEINTZ E 


“Trying to make changes in a revenue- 
neutral way with an income tax might be 
difficult in that context," he says. “People 
are going to want to raise revenue. So 
they're going to look at the income taxes to 
do that.” 

“That,” says Ashe, “is a very valid con- 
cern. Because what we were proposing at 
the end of the session was lowering all the 
tax rates and making it fairer. If he believes 
we can’t get through a discussion about 
tax reform because it would turn into tax 
generation, that's a call he has to make." 

And then there’s Shumlin, who — no 
great shocker — appears disinclined to re- 
consider a proposal he panned last year. No 
matter that Spaulding said at the time that 
he “wouldn't be surprised" if the gov and 
the legislature reached “common ground 
for some tax reform next year.” 

What does Spaulding say these days? 

“Our position is still the same as has 
been reported: that we would prefer not 
to do tax reform every year," he says. “We 
have been clear we would strongly prefer 
that they not do that this session." 

Shumlin: 1; legislature: 0. 

Greasy Wheels 

Congressman peter welch nearly rode into 
one of D.C.’s biggest lobbying battles — on 
a bicycle. 

When he arrived by car outside the 
Environmental Protection Agency’s 
Arlington, Va., offices last Thursday to tes- 
tify against corn-based ethanol mandates, 
Welch spotted a four-wheeled, pedal-pow- 
ered, billboard-toting contraption. Its mes- 
sage — opposing the federal government’s 
Renewable Fuel Standard, which requires 
petroleum refiners to blend billions of gal- 
lons of renewables into gasoline each year 

— matched his own. 

“Fix the RFS and protect our fuel!" the 
bicycle’s billboard read. "Tell the EPA to 
reduce ethanol mandates." 

Welch hopped on the bike, posed for 
a photo and posted it to Twitter, writing, 
“What do you think of my new ride? #RFS" 

The bicycle, it turns out, was sponsored 
by Energy Citizens, a front group for the 
American Petroleum Institute. That’s one 
of the more than 200 organizations that 
spent as much as $79 million last quarter 
lobbying on either side of the ethanol issue, 
Bloomberg reported last week. 

Joining API and the petroleum industry 
in opposing ethanol mandates were the 
restaurant and meat-growing industries, 
which compete for corn crops, and the 
small engine and boat industries, which 
blame ethanol for damaging engines. They 

— and Welch, who has become a lead- 
ing anti-corn-ethanol voice in Congress 




GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


The Panache of Paris and the Value of Vermont, in the Center of Burlington 


POLITICS 


— scored a big victory last month when 
the EPA released a draft rule reducing 
next year’s Renewable Fuel Standard by 
three billion gallons. 

Renewable Fuels Association president 
bob dinneen, who represents the corn 
growers and agribusinesses that favor 
ethanol mandates, says Welch's ride on 
the API’s bike is a fitting metaphor. 

“It's a perfect example of Rep. Welch 
sort of carrying their message literally 
■ and figuratively,” 
I Dinneen says. 
I “The oil industry 
1 clearly is pushing 
and coordinating 
the effort to repeal the RFS." 

Welch concedes that the complexi- 
ties of the issue have created “strange 
bedfellows,” with oil companies fighting 
alongside anti-hunger organizations and 
some environmental groups. But he says 
he’s never worked with Energy Citizens or 
the API, clarifying that his joy ride was “a 
spontaneous thing.” 

“I had no idea who sponsored the 
bikes, but I agreed with the message, so 
I just hopped on,” he says. “It was a cool 
bike and a good message." 

Welch maintains that his opposition to 
ethanol is “totally Vermont homegrown." 
He says he first learned about the issue 
several years ago at Franklin County 
Field Days in Highgate, where a man told 
him that ethanol-blended gasoline had 
wrecked his chainsaw. Further investiga- 
tion, he said, revealed that the mandate 
was driving up feed prices for Vermont 
dairy farmers. 

Since then, Welch has distinguished 
himself as one of the loudest anti-corn- 
ethanol voices in the House — holding 
press conferences, introducing legislation 
to scale back the mandates and testifying 
at last week’s EPA hearing. 

His industry allies have evidently taken 


In the past year, several trade groups 
fighting the Renewable Fuel Standard 
have contributed to Welch’s reelection 
campaign. Those include the Petroleum 
Marketers Association of America 
($2500), Society of Independent Gasoline 
Marketers of America ($4500), National 
Association of Convenience Stores 
($10,000), National Association of Truck 
Stop Operators ($1000) and the National 
Restaurant Association ($2500) 

Welch says his work on ethanol issues 
predates that flurry of contributions — and 
he's right. Welch held his first ethanol- 
related press conference at a Malletts Bay 
marina in April 2011. 

But it's worth noting: From a politi- 
cian’s perspective, the best big-money 
lobbying fights in D.C. are those in which 
you can pick a side amenable to your con- 
stituents, make a lot of noise and watch 
the industry contributions roll in. 

Welch doesn’t see it that way. 

“My advocacy has been based on the 


fact that Vermont farmers were the ones 
who got me interested and my investiga- 
tion showed that this was, I think, a really 
important issue for lots of reasons. As far 
as who contributed to me, you’ve got the 
record there," he says. “Why they contrib- 
uted, you’d have to ask them. But there 
haven’t been any coordinating activities or 
anything like that.” 

Welch also has a personal interest in 
the issue. 

As he mentioned during last week’s 
EPA hearing, the congressman's chainsaw 
stopped working unexpectedly several 
years ago. When he brought it into the 
shop, he says, he was told ethanol-blended 
gasoline was to blame. 

“My own chainsaw got wrecked,” 
Welch says. 

Media Notes 

Two of Vermont’s top political reporters 
have landed new gigs — one in, and one 
out of, the journalism world. 

WCAX-TV anchor and senior political 
reporter kristin carlson is leaving the 
station after 14 years to head up Green 
Mountain Power's communications shop, 
the electric utility announced Monday. 

Carlson got her start at Channel 3 as 
a college intern and “clawed” her way up 
the ranks, she says — as a producer, re- 
porter, Statehouse bureau chief and finally 
co-anchor of “The :30,” the station’s 5:30 
p.m. interview show. 

‘Tve only ever worked for Channel 3,” 
she says. “It’s always been my passion. I 
love reporting — love it. Nothing can ever 
replace this.” 

Vermont Press Bureau chief peter 
hirschfeld isn't leaving journalism. But 
he is leaving the newspaper biz to join the 
capital bureau at Vermont Public Radio. 

Hirschfeld first joined the Barre- 
Montpelier Times Argus in 2003 as sports 
reporter and copy editor. Since 2009, he’s 
covered state government at the Press 
Bureau, which is jointly operated by the 
Herald and TA. Hirschfeld replaces john 
dillon, who became VPR’s news director 
in September. 

“It was just a really exciting opportu- 
nity to try some new things in the news 
business and to join a really exciting and 
growing news-gathering organization,” 
Hirschfeld says. 

VTDigger, meanwhile, has hired 
Seattle native moroan true to replace 
former Statehouse reporter Andrew stein. 
True comes from The Brockton Enterprise 
in Massachusetts and previously worked 
for the Associated Press' Concord, N.H., 
bureau. Stein left Digger last month to 
work for state Auditor doug hoffer. ® 

Mega-disclosure: Tim Ashe is the domestic 
partner of Seven Days publisher and co- 
editor Paula Routly. Paul Heintz previously 
worked as Peter Welch's communications 
director. And Seven Days and WCAX are 
media partners. 
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local matters 


Plane and Not So Simple: Who Spent How Much 
Arguing For and Against the F-35? 


eventeen months ago, Nicole 
Citro tied a green ribbon to a 
railing on the front porch of 
her Essex Junction home. Her 
simple gesture started somethingbig: 
what Sen. Patrick Leahy and Gov. Peter 
Shumlin both recently hailed as a winning 
"grassroots campaign" to base a squadron 
of F-35 fighter planes at the Burlington 
International Airport. 

But to the plane’s opponents, the 
Green Ribbons campaign is more like po - 
litical AstroTurf, an effort underwritten by 
Vermont’s biggest business interests and 
hyped by the state's most powerful pols. 
It's a case of the 1 percent pretending to be 
the 99 percent, says Paul Fleckenstein, a 
leader of the Stop the F-35 Coalition. 

Citro, owner of a South Burlington in - 
surance agency and daughter ofaVermont 
Army Guard master sergeant, acknowl - 
edges receiving financial help from orga- 
nizations such as the Greater Burlington 
Industrial Corp. and the regional and 
statewide chambers of commerce. Wealthy 


executives such as realtor Ernie Pomerleau 
also made contributions, as did "20 or so" 
local companies, Citro adds. 

Together, she reckons, business sources 
accounted for “around half*’ of the Green 
Ribbons campaign’s total take of "a little 
more than $20,000.” Citro says the rest of 


the money came from "hundreds" of work 
a day Vermonters who either made small 
donations or bought marked-up merchan - 
dise such as hats and T-shirts emblazoned 
with pro-F-35 slogans. 

"I love jet noise” was a particularly 
popular bumper sticker associated with 
Citro’s campaign. 


“It was definitely a grassroots thing. 
Nicole really worked Facebook hard,” 
Pomerleau says. And for opponents who 
depicted the campaign as "a bunch of big, 
bad business guys” who wanted the F-35 
for the money it would bring in, Pomerleau 
has two words: "That’s bullshit." 


Proponents such as he and Citro were 
actually motivated by a desire to "stand up 
for the Guard,” Pomerleau says. F-35 op - 
ponents, he charges, were "demonizing” 
the 1100 Vermonters who serve with the 
Green Mountain Boys. Citro adds that she 
got involved because "I didn’t want the 
men and women of the Guard to think the 


community wasn’tbehind them.” 

The plane’s opponents deny they have 
been critical of the Guard. Their objec 
tions, they say, have been directed solely at 
the F-35. 

GBIC president Frank Cioffi depicts the 
Green Ribbons campaign as a genuinely 
populist push for a local basing option 
favored by a majority of Vermonters. "One 
thing I learned from working with Nicole," 
Cioffi says, "is that grassroots support for 
the F-35 just overwhelmed the opposition" 
in terms of numbers. That was despite 
backers not being “as loud or as well orga- 
nized” as those opposed. 

Citro initiated the campaign spontane - 
ously, without prompting from, or coordi - 
nation with, any established organization, 
Cioffi adds. “She’s a one-woman army.” 

As evidence of the rootsy nature of 
the effort, Citro points to the “many gas 
stations and mini-marts" that gave away 
green ribbons, along with pre-addressed 
postcards that supporters were asked to 
sign and send to die Air Force. 
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Afterburned? Residents in the F-35 Flight Path 
Share Their Views on the Plane 


U S. Sen. Patrick Leahy stood 

with the top brass but sounded 
a populist note at a press con - 
ference last week celebrating 
the U.S. Air Force's announcement that 
18 F-35 fighter planes would fly out of 
Burlington International Airport. 

"I’ve never seen such a grassroots 
effort in this state,” Leahy remarked to 
200 members of the Vermont Air National 

But for some people who make their 
homes near the airport, Leahy’s statement 
didn't convey the whole picture. 

"Yeah, there’s broad grassroots sup - 
port But there's also broad grassroots op- 
position,” said Julian Portilla, a Winooski 
resident and associate professor at 
Champlain College who counts himself 
among the opponents. 

This past weekend, a Seven Days 
reporter visited roughly 20 households 
in the flight path in Winooski and South 



Burlington. Residents were divided 
evenly between those who welcome the 
jets and those who do not. 

A former Air Force pilot who still flies 
privately, Tyler Hart lives on Kirby Street 
in South Burlington. In fact, he and his 
wife, Kathy, moved there seven years ago 
in order to better access BTV. Hart says 
he and his wife don't mind the noise from 
the F-16s currendy based there, and the 


couple doesn’t worry about the F-35s on 
the horizon. 

If anything, he and his wife have 
felt like minorides in their support for 
the F-35, he said. The months of debate 
leading up to last week’s decision were 
dominated by die opposition. Hart said, so 
when the South Burlington City Council 
held a meeting near his home for resi 
dents to voice their opinions, he took the 
opportunity to present “a more neutral 
position.” 

In his argument, Hart made a case 
for the strategic importance of the 
Vermont Air National Guard base. As the 
Northeast’s largest, he said it deserved 
the most advanced military technology. 
After the terrorist attacks on September 
11, 2001, Hartpointed out, theVermont 
Guard was the first to establish an air 
patrol in New York City. 

Several Winooski residents echoed 
that point, including Kelley and Karon 


Sims on West Spring Street. Their son just 
reenlisted with the Green Mountain Boys, 
they explained, and Kelley used to serve 
in the U.S. Marine Corps. Now retired 
from working as a lineman and firefighter, 
Kelley enjoys watching the F-16s fly over 
their home. 

"They’re gonna be noisy," he said of 
theF-35s, "but every jet is noisy.” 

"That’s the noise of freedom,” his wife 

Portilla and his wife, KariHoose, a 
teacher at Champlain Valley Union High 
School, listed several reasons for their 
opposition to the planes. The Air Force 
hasn't demonstrated the safety or cost- 
effectiveness of the jets, Portilla said, 
and no one has raised the possibility of 
creating a fund for homeowners whose 
property values drop as a result of the 
basing. With three young children, the 
couple is worried about the impact on 
students and believes thicker windows 
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Citro says that over a four-month 
period earlier this year, F-3S backers in 
Vermont mailed more than 10,000 of the 
postcards to officials mulling the basing 
decision. The campaign printed 40,000 
cards in all and also bought advertise- 
ments on TV and radio stations, as well as 
in several northern Vermont newspapers, 
including Seven Days. 

In light of that lobbying blitz, F-35 
opponents maintain that Citro's “little 
more than $20,000" calculation low- 
balls the amount actually raised and 


spent in support of stationing the 
plane in Vermont. Roger Bourassa, 
treasurer of the Stop the F-35 Coalition, 
puts pro-F-35 expenditures at “over 
$100,000.” 

The price of printing and mailing 
all of those postcards came to around 
$17,000, according to Citro’s calculations. 
Bourassa, a U.S. Air Force and Vermont 
Air Guard veteran, estimates, “It must also 
have cost thousands and thousands” to 
buy two weeks’ worth of 30-second spots 



should be installed in schools to protect 
their hearing. 

Referring to the closed-door process 
by which the Air Force ranked locations 
for the basing of the F-35s, Hoose added, 
“One of the pieces that's been undemo- 
cratic is that elected leaders haven’t 
discussed the risk and benefits." 

Although he now lives in Colchester, 
Tom Campbell, an operations direc- 
tor at the University of Vermont, grew 
up in the Onion City and on Saturday 
was repairing his sister's porch there. 
He pointed to IBM’s recent layoffs as a 
reason to welcome the economic devel- 
opment that may come as a result of new 
jets, which are expected in 2020. 

“I’m not a warmonger, but I support 


the F-35s,” Campbell explained, pointing 
to the mom-and-pop stores that rely on 
business from the airport. 

But on Valley Ridge Road in South 
Burlington, William Gay, also a UVM 
staff member, expressed shock at the Air 
Force’s decision. The claims of economic 
development, he says, haven’t been 
fleshed out. “I think couching it in terms 
of, 'It's going to bring all kind of jobs to 
the area,' well, no one's saying what kind 
of jobs,” said Gay. 

Donna Carlson moved to Kirby Road 
in 1986 and — although she stresses that 
she isn’t anti-military — has always taken 
issue with the sound of the F-16s. An 
inner ear disorder known as Meniere’s 
disease necessitates that Carlson cover 
her ears or go inside whenever the planes 
take off or land, and she worries that 
lowered property values will prevent her 
from selling her home after 2020. 

Also disturbing to Carlson has been 
the lack of representation by leaders like 
Leahy, who she says have been cheerlead- 
ers for the basing. "Because our congress- 
men don’t live in this area, they don’t have 
any sense how these planes affect these 
neighborhoods,” Carlson said. 

Contact: charles@sevendaysvt.com 
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Watch something LOCAL this week. 
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Too Close to the Edge: 
Vermont Lawmakers to Focus 
on Shoreline Protection 




W hen legislation to restrict 
development along the edges 
of lakes and ponds failed to 
pass the Vermont Senate 
last spring, the bill’s supporters left the 
Statehouse with a new concern: What if 
property owners began to preemptively 
clear their lakeshore parcels to avoid re- 
strictions that might win approval in the 
2014 legislative session? 

It may have already happened at 
Sunrise Lake, which straddles the border 
of Benson and Orwell, according to state 
environmental officials. 

“Word is that the landowner did this 
‘now’ because he was led to believe that 
he would lose all control over the man- 
agement of his own shoreland property 
if a statewide shoreland bill passes," ANR 
environmental scientist Amy Picotte wrote 
in a July 24 email to Trey Martin, the 
agency’s senior counsel for government af- 
fairs. Their email exchange came to light as 
the result of a public-records request filed 
by the Conservation Law Foundation that 
asked for documentation of any shoreland 
development “of concern" to ANR since 
the legislature's adjournment. 

"As you know, CLF was very concerned 
by the legislature’s failure to enact strong 
shoreland protection legislation prior to its 
adjournment,” is how CLF senior attorney 
Anthony Iarrapino explained the request 
“While I hope that those concerns are un- 
justified, I fear they may not be in all cases.” 

In this case, the Sunrise Lake property 
belongs to Orwell resident Peter Bonvouloir, 
who bought a roughly 900-square-foot 
cabin on a two-acre parcel last April, ac- 
cording to Benson town records. A photo- 
graph attached to Picotte’s email shows the 
small white structure perched above the 
water, on what looks like a freshly logged 
slope of stumps and raw dirt. 

Picotte says ANR employees learned 
about the clearing while doing some rou- 
tine monitoring at the lake. Technically, 
Bonvouloir did nothing illegal, and ANR 
didn’t take any enforcement action against 
him. Bonvouloir did not return messages 
from Seven Days seeking comment for this 
article. 

But for Susan Warren, the program 
manager of ANR’s Lakes & Ponds 
Management and Protection Program, the 
shoreline clear cutting perfectly illustrates 
“why we feel we need some kind of regula- 
tion.’’ She and other scientists at ANR say 
Vermont needs to adopt statewide rules 
governing lakeshore development, rather 


THIS ISN'T ABOUT POWER. 

THIS IS ABOUT THE HEALTH 
OF OUR TAKES. 

DEB MARKOWITZ, 

AGENCY OF NATURAL 
RESOURCES SECRETARY 

than relying on a patchwork of local rules 
— which in many cases amounts to no rules 
at all. 

Vermont passed some shoreland devel- 
opment rules in the 1970s, but they expired 
a few years later and were not reinstated. 
Ironically, those old regs inspired legisla- 
tion in Maine that Vermont lawmakers are 
considering as they craft proposed restric- 
tions here. Today, ANR says, Vermont is the 
only northeastern state without a statewide 
lakeshore protection rule on the books. 


According to a 2010 report from 
the Environmental Protection Agency, 
shoreline degradation is the number-one 
problem for lakes all around the country. 
Vermont is no exception. Here, 82 percent 
of lake shorelands are in “poor" or “fair” 
condition because of excessive clearing 
that's often compounded by the installa- 
tion of driveways, parking lots and other 
impervious surfaces. 

In a report to the legislature in January 
of this year, ANR officials confirmed that 
damage rates in Vermont’s lakes exceed 
the national average. In fact, they’ve fared 
worse, in terms of shoreland disturbance, 
than other lakes in the northeast region. 

A well-vegetated shore is the first line 
of defense, according to the same ANR 
report: Vegetation filters runoff, prevents 
erosion and provides habitat for fish and 
other shoreland-dwelling wildlife. 

But in Montpelier, crafting legislation 
to protect lakeside vegetation has been an 
uphill battle. Environmentalists and some 
lake property owners supported a House- 
passed version of new rules, which would 
require permits for most new or expanded 
clearings for impervious surfaces within 
250 feet of a lakeshore. H.526 also calls 
for ANR to create vegetation management 
standards for those lots. 

But concerns about property rights 
and governmental overreach caused the 
bill to stall out in the Senate, specifically 
in the Senate Committee on Natural 
Resources and Energy. Over the summer, 
lawmakers dispatched a shorelands 
commission to collect public comments 
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and educate Vermonters about poten- 
tial protections; more than 700 people 
turned out for six meetings throughout 
the state. 

In Iarappino’s view, the legislative 
roadshow was a stalling tactic designed 
to pacify opponents of the bill. Sen. Diane 
Snelling (R-Chittenden), vice-chair of the 
natural resources committee, saw it as a 
chance to hear specific complaints about 
ways in which H.526 could be improved. 
One she heard repeatedly: “People are 
really concerned about how much bu- 
reaucracy there is." Some citizens who at- 
tended the commission's meetings argued 
that other water qualify threats are more 
pressing than lakeshore development, 
including beavers, pesticide spraying, in- 
vasive species and agricultural runoff. 

Although the commission's final report 
isn’t due until January IS, a draft released 
last month recommends the legislature 
continue its consideration of regulations in 
the coming session. 

Meanwhile, Snelling has drafted a new 
bill that regulates shoreland development 
under Act 250, the state’s land use and 
development act, rather than setting up a 
new permitting process. Currently most 
lakeshore parcels aren’t subject to Act 250 
because of their small size. Additionally, 
Snelling’s legislation, which she’ll in- 
troduce during the coming session, lays 
out specific numbers and definitions for 
shoreland protections — for example, she 
suggests preserving vegetative buffers for 
75 feet from a lakeshore edge. 

“It provides a standard which people 
can comply with," says Snelling. “I heard 
very clearly from people that they want to 
do the right thing, that Vermonters want to 
help protect their water, and they realize 
that everybody has to participate. They 
just want to know what the right thing is." 

Warren says that ANR routinely hears 
from property owners concerned about 
potentially destructive development 
on their lakes — but for the time being, 
ANR has little or no oversight over these 
activities. 

About 20 percent of towns have enacted 
shoreland protections, but ANR officials 
say that's no substitute for consistent and 
clear statewide guidelines. 

You'd expect logger Nicholas Ecker- 
Racz of Glover to support that effort. He 
called ANR over the summer to report that 
one of his clients had asked him to remove 
lakeshore vegetation from the shores of 
Lake Parker, but he refused on grounds it 
would lead to erosion. The client simply 
hired another logger to do the environ- 
mentally questionable work. 

Despite that, Ecker-Racz still believes 
regulation and enforcement are best left to 
individual towns and cities. He points out 
that state agencies can barely enforce the 
laws they already have on the books. 

“Now you want to throw in shoreland 
monitoring of every lake and pond in the 


state of Vermont?” he says. “Not going to 

Rep. Thomas Terenzini (R-Rutland 
Town) sure hopes not. He calls the pro- 
posed rules a “power grab” by ANR and 
its leader, Secretary Deb Markowitz, and 
wishes lawmakers would drop the pro- 
posed legislation altogether. 

“If you buy a home or a camp on a lake 
or a pond, you paid a considerable amount 
of money right there,” says Terenzini. “And 
then for the state to come in and set up 
all these guidelines of what you can and 
can’t do with your property' — I just think 
it’s wrong. I think it’s an overreach by 
government." 
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“This isn’t about power,” counters 
Markowitz. “This is about the health of 

Markowitz says that Vermont can’t 
afford to wait much longer to protect the 
health of those waters. Officials at ANR re- 
ceived other complaints about preemptive 
clearing this summer, though not as many 
as they anticipated. 

“More and more of our camps are being 
turned into year-round residences,” says 
Markowitz. The image of sleepy, wood- 
bound lakes and ponds has been replaced 
by a “lawn to lake" mentality that favors 
green lawns descendingto the water's edge. 


Those lawns are sometimes treated 
with fertilizers that can pollute the water. 
And even when the grass is not treated, it 
doesn’t provide the same ability to filter 
other pollutants as denser vegetation, and 
it replaces the native shoreland habitat 
that nurtures wildlife and fragile aquatic 
ecosystems. As a result, Markowitz says, 
“That has a really serious negative impact 
on water quality." 

Bruce and Peggy Barter have wit- 
nessed that transformation on Seymour 
Lake. Bruce Barter’s parents bought a 
camp there in the 1950s, and now the 
Barters, retired themselves, spend half 
the year at the Northeast Kingdom 
summer home. 

In the six decades Bruce Barter has 
been coming to the lake, the number of 
dwellings there has roughly doubled — to 
nearly 400 homes. More and more people 
are living on the lake year-round, say the 
Barters. As more homes have appeared, so 
too have suburban-style grounds. 

Peggy Barter, a retired biology teacher, 
has seen the phosphorous levels in 
Seymour Lake double since the mid-1990s. 
Subsequent studies by ANR showed that 
the small tributaries that feed Seymour 
Lake didn't account for that increase. The 
extra nutrients, which can fuel the prob- 
lematic growth of algae and aquatic weeds, 
were coming from the lakeshore itself. The 
Barters say that lakeshore residents are 
already noticing the effects, in the form 
of thick plant growth clogging the water 
along the shore. That, in turn, reduces lake 
oxygen levels and shrinks habitat for fish 
and other aquatic life. 

The Barters are skeptical that leaving 
shoreland protection to local municipali- 
ties will be effective, but they do believe 
that individuals can make a difference 
when it comes to promoting better shore- 
land development practices. Peggy Barter 
points to the new Vermont Lake Wise pro- 
gram, a joint effort of state environmental 
officials and a federation of local lake and 
pond organizations that promotes environ- 
mentally friendly landscaping practices. 

As a member of the Seymour Lake 
Association, Barter helped educate other 
property owners about the program. She 
says 21 property owners on Seymour last 
year invited Lake Wise to their proper- 
ties for evaluations, and she already 
has a long waiting list for next summer. 
Other neighbors are planting blueberry 
bushes along the water’s edge, part of 
the "Buffers for Blue Lakes” initiative 
through the Federation of Vermont Lakes 
and Ponds. 

According to Barter, that's all evidence 
that most Vermonters want to do right by 
their lakes; they just need to learn the facts. 

“All the evidence shows that if we don’t 
change our ways, we’re going to be sorry,” 
she says. ® 

Contact: kathryn@sevendaysvt.com. 
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Introvert or Extrovert? Psychoanalyzing Farmers 
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W hen John Torres stood up 
before some 50 farmers 
and agricultural service 
providers last week, he said 
he wanted one thing to be clear: “If you 
were worried about coming here and doing 
a Dr. Phil and sharing all your emotions, 
don’t worry. You won’t have to do that.” 

Flanked by a projector screen and 
a Christmas tree, Torres was running 
a conflict-management workshop for 
members ofVermonfs farming industry. 
Dressed mostly in blue jeans and sweaters, 
his audience had come from all corners of 
the Green Mountain State, Some tapped 
away at laptops: others knitted. Nearly 
all availed themselves of the free coffee, 
crackers and cheese at the back of the 
conference room at South Burlington’s 
DoubleTree Hotel. 


(((©DISPATCH 


True to his word, Torres never solicited 
an emotional confession from anyone 
during the workshop — in part because 
everyone had already done that with him. 

In advance of the event, all attendees had 
taken online assessments thatincluded 
the Myers-B riggs Type Indicator, a 
questionnaire that asks a range of 
hypothetical questions meant to determine 
your personality type. 

Afterdeliveringa short lesson on Jungian 
psychology, Torres, director of leadership 
development for the American Farm 
Bureau, handed back the individual results 
and launched into an explanation of its four 
main sets of traits. Under the Myers-Briggs 
rubric, human personalities are marked by 
these contrasting variables: extraversion- 
introversion, sensing-intuition, thinking- 
feeling and judging-perceiving (see sidebar 
for more information). 

The assessment classified Tina Burt, 
a dairy farmer sitting near the back of 
the conference room, as an ISFP — an 
introvert with sensing, feeling and 
perceiving qualities. In her late thirties, 
Burt wears many hats as the owner and 
manager of a 22 0-head dairy farm in St. 
Albans: accountant, payroll manager, 
laborer, equipment operator. While Burt 
enjoys the solitary nature of the farm work, 
she acknowledged, “You get so involved 
with working alone, you almost forget how 
to work with other people.” 

Burt signed up for the workshop, 
she explained, to help her interact 
with suppliers and her four employees. 
Appreciating that her own introversion 



had been confirmed by the test, she joked, 
"It’s good to know that there are people as 
screwed up as I am.” 

If anything, Torres set outto destroy 
that stigma. The E-I axis of the Myers- 
Briggs tends to be the most controversial, 
he explained, because our culture places 
a premium on being outgoing. While 


for its employees, Chaput doesn'talways 
go. He only recently trained under a hoof- 
trimming expert from Wisconsin, and now 
likes to focus as much as he can on that task. 

Sometimes, he blows up when people 
try to talk to him. "I’m trying to process 
things I’ve learned," Chaputsaid. “My 
boss said I don’t work so well with people, 


You get so involved with working alone, 

YOU ALMOST FORGET HDW TO WORK WITH OTHER PEOPLE. 

Tin A BuRT 


extroverts thrive on interaction, introverts 
can emerge from their solitude with much 
to offer — unless groupthink drowns out 
their quiet voices. 

On this day, the quiet types had plenty 
of company. 

After a buffet-style lunch of tacos and 
cornbread. Matt Chaput — an ISTP with a 
black beard and shaved head — expressed 
similar frustrations. As the hoof trimmer at 
Chaput Family Farms, a large dairy farm in 
North Troy, Chapufs boss happens to be his 
second cousin — and an extrovert to boot. 
Although the farm holds regular meetings 


and I thought it would be educational for 
me to learn a little about why.” As a youth 
basketball coach, Chaput added, he has 
already learned that every member of a 
team has a different personality. 

Louise Waterman, an education 
coordinator at the state agriculture 
agency, conceived of the workshop as a 
way for producers and service providers 
to understand their personality types, 
leading to better management practices. 
To that end, Torres devoted a healthy 
chunk of the program to the topic of 
managing conflict. 


WhAtAr E Your 
PEr SoNAlit Ytr AitS? 


meaning (n)? 


3) Thinking (T) or feeling (f): When 


4) Judging (J) or Perceiving (P): When 




According to the Thomas-Kilmann 
Conflict Mode Instrument, another 
assessment all attendees took ahead of 
time, there are five ways to manage conflict: 
competing, collaborating, compromising, 
avoiding and accommodating. After having 
everyone write down in journals a time 
they did and didn't manage to get their 
way, Torres explained the merits of each 
approach. 

“If it’s not affecting your bottom line, 
and if it's not affecting the safety of your 
organization, do you need to win every 
time?” Torres wondered aloud, trying to 
illustrate the need for managers to remain 
open to their employees. Simultaneously, 
he warned, too much collaboration can 

The latter point may have been the 
greatest takeaway for Spencer Welton 
(INFJ), a self-described "Myers-Briggs 
junkie" who runs HalfPintFarmin 
Burlington’s Intervale with his wife Mara 
(ISTJ) and is president of the Burlington 
Farmers Market steering committee. 

‘We hear that collaboration is the 
pinnacle all the time," Welton said, "but 
it’s meaningful to hear that it can be 
cumbersome.” 

In the20 years they've been together 
and the 11 years they’ve managed a 
farm, the Weltons said they’ve invested 
significant effort in understanding each 
other and the personalities of their two 
employees. 

Nevertheless, Spencer Welton said, “it 
still takes events like this to beat it into 
me.” © 

Contact: charles@sevendaysvt.com 
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Plane and Not So Simple « 


on WCAX, WPTZ and Comcast chan- 
nels, as well as full-page color ads in the 
Burlington Free Press. 

Pomerleau and GBIC together laid 
out an estimated $23,000 for a chartered 
plane to fly Shumlin and the mayo 


Instead, she says, “I've been keep- 
ing very detailed records for my own 
tax return" in regard to money she 
collected and spent in the name of the 
Green Ribbons campaign. But the public 
" have access to Citro’s personal ta 


Burlington and Winooski to Florida a year returns, while it would have been able to 



ago so they could listen to the noise made 
by F-35s on test-run takeoffs. All parties 
on that trip reported afterward that the 
plane's roar had been within tolerable 

Pomerleau won't reveal how much he 
gave the Green Ribbons initiative or how 
much he spent overall to help bring the F-35 
to the Burlington air base. “I’m not going to 
say," he replied in response to a question 
from Seven Days. “There’s no reason why I 
should.” 

Cioffi proved 
almost as closed- 
mouthed whe 
asked to specify v 
GBIC spent on tl 
Green Ribbon* 
campaign. He set 
the figure at “several thou- 
sand dollars" but said he 
did not recall the precise 

A portion of the F-35 
advocacy outlays by 
Cioffi’s group went to 
finance a Friends of the 
Air Guard campaign that 
ran parallel to and sepa- 
rately from Citro’s Green 
Ribbons drive. Cioffi does 
say that about 30 percent 
of his time at GBIC over 
the past two-plus years 
was spent on boosting the F-35. An assis- 
tant at Cioffi’s partly public, partly private 
organization devoted about 40 percent 
of his time during the same period to 
the plane campaign. In addition, GBIC 
contracted with a writer-researcher for 
a one-year period to work exclusively on 
F-35 matters. 

Personnel resources devoted 


GRASSROOTS 
S0PP0RTF0R 
THE F-35 


review at least some of the donations and 
expenditures for the pro-F-35 effort if the 
campaign were to file the 990 IRS form 
that nonprofit organizations are required 
to submit annually. 

The Stop the F-35 Coalition has a dif- 
ferent arrangement: It's an affiliate of 
Burlington's Peace & Justice Center, notes 
activist Eileen Andreoli, which places it 
under the umbrella of a nonprofit But 
that doesn't mean journalists or members 
of the public can 

financal 
on the PJC’s 
tax return; the IRS form 
doesn’c require enough 
detail to reveal each af- 
filate organization's sepa- 
rate finances. 

In the interest of 
transparency, Bourassa 
said he’d be “perfectly 
willing to sit down with 
any journalist" to go 
over the Stop the F-35 
Coalition’s payables and 
receivables. Bourassa 
says that so far this year 
it had raised $27,620 
from about 200 donors, 
$21,000 of which went to 
pay legal fees. The largest 
donor — who asked to remain anony- 
mous — gave $12,000 in cash and paid 
$8000 to improve the organization’s 
website, Bourassa reports. Another con- 
tributor stopped gifting the Vermont 
Democratic Party to the tune of $100 a 
month and now instead sends that sum 
to the coalition, Bourassa adds. He says 
he doesn't know the names of the many 


CIOFFI 


pro-F-35 effort — by the state congressio- individuals who put small bills it 
nal delegations’ staff as well as by workers bucket that the coalition passed around 


it business-promotion groups — should 
also be factored into any computation of 
the cost of the Burlington basing efforts, 
Fleckenstein argues. 

But the financing of the local cam- 
paigns to bring F-35s to Vermont will 
likely remain opaque. Citro didn’t do the 
legal work that would have been required 
to establish her campaign as a nonprofit 
organization. Acting on what she says 
was the advice of her accountant, Citro 
decided that filing incorporation papers 
with the Vermont Secretary of State’s 
office “didn’t seem worth it because of 
the time it would take to go through that 
whole process." 


events. 

Ice cream tycoon Ben Cohen says he 
gave the coalition “around $12,000 or 
$15,000”— a sum that included the cost 
of the massive sound system the plane's 
opponents rigged in City Hall Park this 
summer to simulate the roar of an F-35 
takeoff. 

And the Stop the F-35 Coalition isn’t 
giving up — at least not in terms of getting 
its message out, which Andreoli says has 
consistently been, “Love the Guard, hate 
the plane." It’s aiming to raise another 
$75,000 in 2014.® 

Contact: kevinjaykelley@gmail.com 
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lifelines 


OBITUARIES, VOWS 
CELEBRATIONS 


Bernice Shex-vington 

1931-2013, BURLINGTON 
Bernice Shervington, age 82, of 3 
Cathedral Square in Burlington, Vt.. 
received her angel wings on December 
2, 2013. She died peacefully in her 
sleep after a long period of declining 
health. Bernice was born January 22, 1931, 
in New York City to Nathaniel Johnson and 
Louise Singleton Johnson. She enjoyed 
the simple pleasures of life: socializing, 
food, music, travel, TV, movies, friends 
and family. A stroke in 2005 took her 
independence but not her loving outgo- 
ing spirit. She continued to enjoy life with 
her daughter's care. All will remember her 


wonderful smile that lit up a room. She 
leaves to mourn her daughter Gwendolyn, 
grandson Melique, great-grandchildren 
Sierra and Tavien, best friend Delores, and 
other relatives in New York and Las Vegas, 
including Ruthann, William, Natalie, 
Almetha, Nathaniel Jr. and their families. 
Bernice's soul is now reunited with her 
parents, her sister Rosalie, her husband, 
Clyde, her daughter Bernadette and her 
nephew Nathaniel Sr. 

A wake will be held on Wednesday, 
December 11, from 2-4 p.m. at Elmwood- 
Meunier Funeral Home, 97 Elmwood Ave„ 
Burlington, Flowers or a donation to the 
Champlain Senior Center are welcomed. 


Want to memorialize a 
loved one in Seven Days ? 

Post your remembrance online and print at lifelines.sevendaysvt.com. 
Or, contact us at lifelines@sevendaysvt.com, 865-1020 x37 


Mark your family's 
milestones in lifelines. 

Iifelines.sevendaysvt.com 

OBITUARIES • IN MEMORIAM • ENGAGEMENTS - WEDDINGS • BIRTHS • BIRTHDAYS ■ GRADUATIONS 
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ST ATE o/t HEClYtS 


QUICK LIT: WAR, PEACE AND POETRY 


‘A Sonnet is a moment's monument," 
wrote Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
Nowadays, we're more likely to 
monumentalize the fl eeting moments 
of our lives via Facebook and YouTube. 
But poets continue to preserve their 
memories in the amber of verse (not 
just sonnets, of course). One of the 
most interesting aspects of reading 
local poetry is discovering the mad 
architectural diversity of those 
personal "monuments." 

Last weekend I read three locally 
published poetry collections in which 
the authors wrote, variously, about 
picking up a CSA, picking tobacco in 
segregated North Carolina and picking 
one's way through the ravaged warscape 
of Iraq. Let’s take them one at a time. 

"In the unwritten letters and poems 
are the true faces of war,” writes 
jonturner in his second collection, 
Reasons to Find a Stream. ° e former 
Marine and Iraq veteran cofounded 
the Combat Paper Project; now Turner 
works with the related Peace Paper 
Project His bio on the organization’s 
website says his "focus is now upon his 
family, growing food, holding ceremony, 
creating peace and acknowledging 
sacred space." 

° e poems in Reasons refl ect 
that shift from reliving the horrors 
of combat to buildinga life in the 
aftermath through the rediscovery 



of traditional rituals, 
half recalls Turner's fi rst self-publi9ied 
collection. Eat the Apple, with its 
jagged imagery of war, sometimes 
experienced through the lens of post- 
traumatic stress disorder. "(E]ach fear 
became a metronome," writes Turner 
of a soldier on alert, "II and his gun was 
the instrument / remembering only one 
song." In "Chastity," he writes powerfully 
of wanting to expel memories as well as 
shrapnel: 

I am hoping that one day 
a large pimple will rise from 
my cheek and with one quick 

the memories are gone 
In the second half oReasons, 

Turner turns his attention to songs 
of calming, love and healing, many 
evoking nature and Lakota traditions. 

A poem about tree identifi cation, for 
instance, becomes quasi-mystical: "The 
year round ash has / diamonds / undug 
from its callused skin / that interweave 
/ through vast chambers / of unknown 
life," Turner writes. 

War's ‘true faces" may hide in poems 
yet unwritten — one of Turner's poems 
describes an Iraqi child begging for 
a pencil, as if to write his own story. 

But this author has given us access to 
harrowing moments from that chapter 
of his experience, along with moments 
of surprising grace. 


leme in sherry 


poetry to be too happy? 

* at's not to say there's no darkness 
in the collection, which touches on war, 
global catastrophe and the travails of 
the inmates to whom Olson teaches 
poetry writing at a correctional center. 
Most of these poems, however, are 


more like the title lyric. For many 

spell aggravation. Yet it's hard not to 
feel a little ashamed of one's irascible 
reactions to drivers who dawdle or 
jump the gun as one reads Olson's 
radically optimistic take on taking 
turns at the signal: 

A feeling like kinship 

comes over me every time. 


A Half Century Later, Burlington’s 
Austin Handbell Choir Is Still Ringing 



GOT AN ARTS TIP? ARTNEWS@SEVENDAVSVT.COM = 



Why does it always work, 
this understanding, 
so that today here 
at this hectic intersection, 
completely unsupervised, 
we are so polite to each other 

Not for nothing is Olson attentive 
to the mute power of traffic signals: 
Her dad, she reveals in another poem. 


did the research that helped put 
white lines along our highways. 

The poet describes following 
those white lines as an everyday 
pleasure, one of many the collection 
showcases. Among the moments 
Olson monumentalizes are trips to 
Paris and Greece, restaurant meals, 
dog walks, listening to "Greg Izor 
And His Band At The Black Door," 
making toast, taking out compost and 
gathering "delicious and beautiful" 
CSA vegetables. "It couldn't be any 
better," opens one poem about 
Saturday morning at a dog-friendly 
bookstore. 

In short, some of these poems 
could double as advertisements for 
the crunchy Vermont lifestyle. Yet 
they have an eloquent simplicity, and 
Olson's pleasure in her subjects feels 
both genuine and contagious. By the 
end of the book, readers may find 
themselves resembling the airplane 
seatmate in "Flying," whom the poet 
asked to "clap with me / if the landing 
was good." We clap along with Olson 
in thanks for blessings we normally 
take for granted. 

Autobiographical poems 
sometimes get a bad rap, but they 
need not be navel-gazing; often, the 
poet "monumentalizes" his or her 
own youth to capture and preserve 


“STAIRWAY TO HEAVEN” ISN'T ON AUSTIN 
HANDBELL'S SET LIST, BUT REST ASSURED, THE 
ENSEMBLE HAS FAR SURPASSED "AWAY IN A MANGER.’’ 


and was appointed ambassador to the 
United Nations, explains Doerner. After 
he died, his widow wanted to make a do- 
nation to the church in his memory, and 
nancy Lawrence, then the minister’s wife, 
proposed a handbell choir. And so it was 
done. Lawrence will attend this Sunday’s 
performance, says Doerner, and “will be 
specially recognized for all her efforts.’’ 

Not all handbell choirs are affiliated 
with churches. Just check out the amaz- 
ing cover of Adele’s “Rolling in the Deep” 
by a New Jersey high school handbell 
choir on YouTube. And an “advanced 
community handbell choir” in North 
Carolina called the Raleigh Ringers “are 
just phenomenal,” advises Doerner. That 
group’s alter ego: the Rockin' Raleigh 
Ringers, hints at their secular taste. 


“Stairway to Heaven” isn’t on Austin 
Handbell’s set list this Sunday, but rest 
assured, the ensemble has far surpassed 
“Away in a Manger.” It will perform 
some 15 numbers, says Doerner, from 
the devotional song “On Eagle's Wings” 
to Chopin's Nocturne in C minor; from 
“Hava Nagila” to Handel's Hallelujah 
Chorus. Doerner herself will solo on a 
medley of hymns, and “five or six former 
members of the bell choir will also play,” 
she says. Way to ring out the year. © 


INFO 
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A Jolly Old Soul W ants to Know: 

What Do Vermont Arts Organizations Want This Year? 


and Fantasy at the Edge of the Forest," 
which runs until year’s end. The wild 
collection of history- and nature-based 
costumes has been wowing all who see 
it, Brooks says. He also hopes Vermont 
rail enthusiasts of all ages will visit the 
model-train exhibit that the Middlebury 
institution organizes every holiday 
season. This year’s version currently fills 
a SO-by-SO-foot room with miniature 
farms, villages, passenger stations and 
three sets of Lionel trains. 

aiex aldrich isn’t asking for any gifts 
for the Vermont arts council , perse. 
Instead, the VAC executive director says 
his fondest wish for the festive season 
is for the members of the U.S. Congress 
— particularly those in the darkly be - 
nigh ted House of Representatives — to 
get “a new attitude." Yes, Aldrich ac 
knowledges, that could result in state 
arts organizations receiving slightly 
larger slices of the federal-funding pie. 
But, he says, he’d settle for Congress 
"just becoming more aware that the arts 
can be part of so many sectors” — educa- 
tion and social services, for example. 

Jody Fried isn’t leaving any doubt 


W hat do Vermont arts or - 
ganizations want from 
Santa? Money, in one form 
or another, is what seven 
administrators said when we asked 
them to reveal their most wished-forgift 

That isn’t surprising, given the pinch- 
penny budgets that squeeze so many 
of the state's arts presenters and muse - 
urns. These impresarios were generally 
straightforward in expressing their hopes 
that the white-haired old dude with the 
reindeer would drop bags of swag down 
their chimneys. But a couple of the arts 
execs phrased their requests in especially a 
imaginative ways. So, as is often the case 8 
on Christmas morning, we’re saving the £ 
biggest surprises for last. o 

John Killac Ky, director of the Flynn £ 

Burlington, says his top-of-the-list 
holiday wish is for "everyone to slow 
down and come see a show at the Flynn” 
during the next couple of weeks. But a 
busy box office would actually be just shows at the Flynn make a lot of people 


is toward giving the Flynn 
'r the gift he says he prizes most of 


ically all of 
s, he suggests. 


Bill Broo Ks wants Santa to deliver 
to the henry sheldon museum another 
artist like avant-garde fashionista Wendy 
coPP. She’s both curator of and artist in 
the museum's current show, "Fashion 


A Winooski Pop-Up Art Market Settles Into Stay 


By AMy I illy 

nyone who has puzzled 
8 over the odd imbalance of 

> Winooski’s roundabout — one 

< side thriving with restaurants, 
g the other mostly vacant storefronts — 

3 will be happy to learn of Wlnoos Ki circle 
arts . The store, which had its grand 
opening on Friday, creates a year-round 
home for the pop-up arts markets that 
5 brightened those empty storefronts for a 
5 few holiday weeks in 2 011 and 2 012 . 

— On a recent morning, sunlight 
t\i brightens the room’s dominant feature: 
two angled columns painted red, 
reaching from cement floor to lofty 
ceiling. It’s hard to remember why such 
o a space was ever empty, 
ju The carefully chosen selection of 
m fine arts and craft items, most made in 
V ermont, are grouped by use rather than 
m artist. A kitchen display includes South 

< Hero-based r iKi moss ’ lamps, whose 
x swirling forms are made from pulped 
Ji, banana leaf. Pin Up Pickles and Crafts 

!— jams made by Winooski’s rachel smith, 
£> who grows her own ingredients or picks 
?5 them from the riverbank, adorn a table. 


led her to such finds as the meticulously 
woven sweet-grass baskets of henry 

Jerome Washington , a Winooski resident 
whose South Carolina relatives mail him 
the grass that’s been used since slavery 
days in this Southern traditional art 
What isn’t evident from browsing 
among these gems is that Winooski Circle 
Arts is an artists' cooperative. Starting 
after the holiday season, members will 
pay a fee to cover rent in return for a 
share of the store’s profits. (Until then, 
they earn a generous percentage on 
sales of their own work.) Harrington 
and Cowan weren’t merely intent on 
promoting local artists and artisans, as 

THE EXCITEMENT FOR US IS THAI 

we'RecReATing 
SomeThlng ThAT eveRyone 
own S And h AS A STAke in. 

JoDi HArri Ngto N 



The accessories corner holds felted- 
wool “farm fresh hats" made by stone a 
sWan millinery in Brandon, and a locally 
made nail-polish line called Nail Pattern 
Boldness; allfson Bannister mixes the 


shades in her Winooski home. One blue- 
painted wall displays prints and original 
art of all styles, from the framed, ab 
stract, black-and-white ink-on-gouache 
works of eliza Beth ciano (owner of the 
former Burlington design store Weller), 
to ironic holiday cards by Colchester- 
based print artist ginny Joyner . "Bad 
girl,” reads one with a picture of a chunk 
of coal tied up in a bow. 

The attractive, homey displays were 
jointly designed by retail manager I iza 
coWan of Burlington and store founder 
Jodi harrlngton , a longtime Winooski 
resident. Harrington painted faux-tile 
floors for each display area, and Cowan 
scoured yard sales and Barge canal 
mar Ket in Burlington for the vintage dis- 
play tables, racks and chairs. 

Cowan is an artist and photographer 
whose “Fake” series paintings in the 
style of Matisse and Picasso, vintage- 
cover keepsake boxes and framed photos 
of her pug Saki are among the items for 
sale. She “heavily curated” the remain - 
ing inventory, she says. Cowan’s thor - 
ough knowledge of the local art scene 
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Bolton Valley 


about the size of the gift he wants Santa 
to bestow on catamount arts. Make 
that check out for $700,000, Mr. Claus. 
That sum would pay 
off the mortgage on 
the community arts 
center’s building in St. 

Johnsbury and enable 
the nonprofit to spend 
$4000 a month on 
programs rather than 
interest payments. 

The money would 
specifically be used, 

Fried says, to expand 
arts education for local 
students and to make 
reduced-price tickets 
available to Northeast 
Kingdom residents 

who otherwise can’t 
afford to attend Catamount shows. 

In Burlington, doreen kraft has an 
equally specific and even more supersize 
wish. The director of bca center would 
like Santa to please wedge beneath the 
arts organization’s tree “a Christo-sized 
wrapped gift” of a 30,000-square-foot 


building, preferably on Pine Street. That 
modest addition would allow the mul- 
titasking BCA to locate all its programs 
in one (architecturally 
stunning) space, Kraft 
points out. 

A “TARDIS” is lance 
olson's request for a 
gift to the spruce peak 

PERFORMING ARTS CENTER. 

Say what? "You know,” 
the director prompts, 
“the time machine 
inspired by ‘Doctor 
Who.’” 

With the device, 
Olson fantasizes, 
he could transport 
jazzman Count Basie, 
opera belter Enrico 
Caruso and silent-film 
heartthrob John Barrymore to the 420- 
seat Stowe venue to show contemporary 
audiences some of what they’ve missed. 
Olson says he would also include Nelson 
Mandela and John F. Kennedy in his 



they had done with the pop-up stores. 
They wanted to create community, too. 

“It’s ethical. It’s about keeping a 
healthy, thriving, local economy," says 
Cowan. “If it doesn’t build community, 
it’s just about commercialism, and 
I’m not interested,” continues the 
frank 64-year-old. Cowan moved to 
Burlington from New York City in 2001 
and owned Pine Street Art Works until 
closing it in 2010. 

Harrington, a native Vermonter 
whose family dates back many 
generations, is equally adamant 
about bolstering her community. The 
57-year-old worked for 10 years in 
cooperative business environments 
— seven with City Market/Onion 
River Co-op in Burlington and three 
with Opportunities Credit Union. She 
says original discussions about the 
Winooski store centered on socially 
responsible business models, such as a 
B corporation. But “in terms of profit, 
people, planet — the triple bottom line 
of socially responsible businesses,” she 
says, “the cooperative is easier because 


it’s all been done.” 

If Harrington and Cowan incur any 
risk with the cooperative model, it’s for 
their own jobs. “Five years from now, 
when this thing is wildly successful, 
the artists could fire Liza and me,” 
Harrington explains. But that doesn’t 
concern her. “The excitement for us 
is that we’re creating something that 
everyone owns and has a stake in." 

It takes a certain kind of person 
to approach business so selflessly. 
Harrington admits that Winooski 
Circle Arts may only be possible “with 
people of our age and ilk." But, given 
both women’s experience, the store may 
well anchor the roundabout’s neglected 
strip and set the stage for more local 
businesses. Says Harrington, “We like to 
think we’re launching this baby with a 
lot of advantages." ® 
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Quick Lit « P.23 

the shades of a way of life gone by. In 
this way. mary jane dickerson brings 
her North Carolina childhood alive 
in Tapping the Center of Things, a 
collection that spans decades. The 
book's first half is a series of deftly 
described recollections: The reader 
experiences tobacco harvesting: 
chitlins: a segregated tent show: a 
"Polio Summer" that is "shadowed by 
the rising fear of paralysis' yet rich in 
eerie beauty ("magnolia leaves wove 
their patterns / in black and white 
over moon-splashed walls'). 

A Jericho resident and retired 
University of Vermont English 
professor, Dickerson may seem to 
have left the South behind. But ties 
to the past aren't so easily broken, 
as she reveals in 'My Inheritance," 
a powerful lyric that appeared in 
Harper's In 1980: 

... still I am pulled southward 

toward red clay, toward gray sandy 
loam crumbling 

and falling through fingers, my 
grandfather's 

and yours, my father, until I too 
reach out 


through years and miles and cup 
my hands 

to receive the soil... 

In the collection's second half, 
Dickerson explores the Vermont 
landscape, and with the evocations 
of sledding hills and crisp autumns 
come creeping reminders of entropy 
and mortality. A tribute to the "Red 
Sox Nation" doubles as an elegy for 
a beloved Sox fan. In the delicately 
devastating "Nantucket Elegy," the 
shifting coastline below a beach 
house becomes an emblem of time's 
destructive power. Yet the poem 
stands, just as Rossetti suggested 
poetry should, as an indelible 
reminder "of what this seaside place 
has meant to us, / its presence and 
ours alive always In every passage / 
we make through memory's house." 

MARGOT HARRISON 


INFO 
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Four-Way Stop: Poems by Sherry Olson, 







Vermont Arts 


time travels, so they could deliver lec- 
tures at his theater now and, presum- 
ably, forever. 

Because, Olson notes, the TARDIS 
can travel into the future as well as the 
past, it also would enable him to see 
tomorrow's big stars and book them at 
Spruce Peak before anyone else does — 
and before they get too expensive. 

Santa might need to replace his 
sleigh with a TARDIS to fulfill the wish 
of beth krusi, marketing director of the 

MONTSHIRE MUSEUM OF SCIENCE. "A herd of 


dinosaurs” would really pack ’em in at 
the Norwich institution, Krusi muses. 

“Can I have two more wishes?” she 
wonders. In the spirit of the season, sure 
— why not? 

Krusi wants the next Nobel Prize 
winner in one of the sciences to ac- 
knowledge in an acceptance speech that 
he or she owes it all to the Montshire. 
And finally, how sweet it would be, Krusi 
suggests, “if communities focused as 
much on their schools’ science programs 
as they do on their hockey teams.” ® 
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Songbird in Winter 


S unday is my one day off, except 
when I work on Sunday, which 
is most of the time. Perhaps I 
should quit saying that I'm off on 
Sundays, but that would be too depress- 
ing — the recognition that I work seven 
days a week. My problem (well, one of 
my problems) is that I'm constitutionally 
incapable of turning down lucrative out- 
of-town jobs, and Sunday is a prime day 
for travelers returning from trips. 

On a Sunday in November, I was 
booked for two airport runs: a student 
heading back to Middlebury College 
and a friend returning to her home in 
Hinesburg. (These friend jobs are a 
whole other issue, because taking money 
from a friend feels awkward to me, even 
though they always seem to be more than 
fine with it.) 

Both trips went off without a hitch, 
and by late afternoon — the rain blustery, 
the sky darkening — I arrived in down- 
town Burlington en route to my place. My 
cellphone was switched off, as Sunday is 
my day of rest (ha!). I longed to get home, 
put my feet up and engage in that quint- 
essential American male ritual: watching 
football while eating cholesterol-laden 

Waiting for the light to change on the 
comer of Winooski and Main, I noticed a 
husky girl trotting toward me in the rain. 
She was pulling a wheeled suitcase and 
wearing a puffy jacket with a fur-lined 
hood. I couldn’t tell whether the hood 
was a part of the coat or attached to a 
separate garment underneath. I lowered 
the passenger window as she reached 


“Sure," I said. “Let me pull over and 
pop the trunk.” 

I helped her with her suitcase, and 
she took a seat in the back, unzipped her 
jacket and dropped her hood. Turned 
in my seat, I looked into her round and 
lovely face, open and cheerful despite 
the circumstances. “I was looking for a 
cab on the comer of Church Street,” she 
said, “but there were none there. What's 
up with that? There's always, like, at least 

“Yeah, you’re right about that corner, 
but the cabs usually don’t queue up 
until later in the night,” I said, turning 
the vehicle around in the parking lot of 
Champlain Farms — known locally as 
the "murder mart” for reasons too sad to 
recount. “Plus,” I added, “it’s raining, and 
that doesn't help. Anyway, sorry you had 
to stand around in the rain.” 


the woman who lives in my iPhone is like 
being in a Samuel Beckett play — the two 
of us never seem to be on the same page. 

I handed the phone to my customer, 
who managed to get the number the 
old-fashioned way: Google. The Ho Hum 
didn't have a vacancy, as she suspected, 
but the North Star came through. 

“So what brings you through 
Burlington?” I asked. 

“Oh, I've been here since the spring," 
she replied. “The living situation has 
been shaky, though. But, you know, 
things always have a way of working 
themselves out.” 

“Have you been doing anything for 

“Yeah, I sing on Church Street.” 

“Quite cool,” I said. “But that’s gotta 
be a lot better in the summer than this 
time of year. What can you make on a 


A PARI OF ME WANTED TO TAKE THIS GIRL HOME WITH ME, 


“Thanks. I think I might have the flu. 
I’m feeling terrible, to tell you the truth. 
Oh, and I should tell you this — I need to 
check at the Ho Hum. If they don’t have 
a room, then could you drive me to the 
North Star?” 

“Let’s call first to save time,” 1 sug- 
gested. I lifted my cell out of its jerry- 
built dashboard housing and enlisted 
Siri. “Call the Ho Hum Motel, South 
Burlington, Vermont,” I commanded. As 
usual, Siri responded confidently, and, 
as usual, with a non sequitur. Talking to 


“Yeah, on a good day. It is getting 
too late in the year now, though. Today 
I did 73 dollars. That’ll cover my room, 
which’ll be 48. So, I’ll be able to afford a 
decent dinner tonight. That’s what I do 
— I sing for my supper.” 

“Where are you from, like, your home 

“I grew up in Dearborn, Michigan, 
but I left home pretty early. I’ve been all 
around the country since then.” 


“You planning on staying out on 
Church Street all winter?” 

“Hell, no!” she said with a laugh. 
“Today might’ve been my last day. I’ll 
probably catch some work at a ski area. 
You know, like cashiering, cleaning 
rooms — something like that.” 

A part of me wanted to take this girl 
home with me, tuck her into a spare bed 
and feed her aspirin and hot tea. Another 
part of me was jealous. She seemed un- 
tethered, or just lightly tethered, to this 
world. I would say, “free as a bird,” but 
really — how free are the birds? True, 
they get to fly — and that must be awe- 
some — but the daily scrounging for their 
next meal has got to get old, not to men- 
tion the living in trees and the camivo- 

In front of the North Star, I lowballed 
the fare, just my way of supporting the 
local arts. Seriously, this is one signifi- 
cant advantage to being an independent 
cabbie: I get to cut the rates whenever 
— well, whenever I feel like it. Her warm 
smile let me know she knew I was under- 
charging her and she appreciated it. 

“Good luck, and I hope you feel better,” 

I said, as we retrieved her bag from the 
trunk. “Hey, my name is Jemigan, by the 
way. What’s yours?” 

“My name is Blossom.” 

“Perfect,” I said. “That’s a beautiful 
name.” And I thought, In time, I just bet 
she will. © 3 
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Dear Cecil, 


I read once about a pork-processing operation 
that supposedly was the largest in the U.S. 

The stockyard, according to the article, had a 
giant lake of pig excrement contaminated with 
hormones, heavy metals and other substances 
so toxic that people who fell in died within 
minutes. That sounded wrong — surely it would 
take at least a few hours to die from that kind 
of exposure. Can you shed any light? 

Mike 


Y ; . 

pig farming is gross, 
and industrial pig 
farm waste, which is measured 
in the millions of gallons, is 
really gross. However, it won’t 
kill you in minutes. Having in- 
vestigated, I think we can safely 
conclude that somebody got 
their stories mixed up. I will 
say this: Not all the gruesome 
things that happen on a pig 
farm happen to the pigs. 

We’ll straighten that out 
later. First, however, we need to 
get a fix on pig crap. 

Let’s acknowledge at the 
outset that animal husbandry 
is an inherently yucky business. 
Remember Upton Sinclair’s 
1906 expose The Jungle, about 
the Chicago meatpacking in- 
dustry? Maybe you don't, but 
take my word for it: Conditions 
were vile, and they haven’t 
gotten much prettier since. 
The main change with respect 
to pigs is that the loci of dis- 
gustingness are now diffused 
throughout the countryside 
— good if you’re a city dweller, 
bad if you live next door to a pig 


Fecal floods. A modern 
hog-raising operation may 
house tens of thousands 
of animals, all producing 
waste nonstop, which flows 
into a vast holding pond 
and mainly just stays there 
— when all goes according 
to plan. When it doesn’t, 
such as happened in June 
1995 at Oceanview Hog 
Farm in North Carolina, 
the holding pond gives 
way and 25 million gallons 
of liquid waste inundates 
the vicinity, submerging 
planted fields and killing 
3000 fish in a nearby 
river. On the plus side, 
the soybean crop, which 
thrives on this kind of 
fertilizer, is likely to come 
out looking pretty good. 
Exploding, foaming pig 
poop. You think I’m malting 
this up? Sadly, no. Pig 
manure, like most forms 
of solid animal excreta, 
gives off methane as it 
decays — not a good thing 



for the environment, 
but historically not an 
immediate threat. That 
changed four or five years 
ago, when factory farm 
workers started finding 
a layer of foam up to four 
feet thick forming on top 
of some pig waste pits. 
Methane and other gases 
get trapped beneath, and 
when ignited by a stray 
spark, they can explode 
with deadly effect. Since 
2009, more than such 
30 incidents have been 
reported, with barns 
destroyed, workers injured 
and pigs killed as result of 
FPP detonations. One blast 
in Iowa turned 1500 hogs 
into premature bacon. So 
far the cause is unknown; 
speculation centers on 
changing pig diets or 
else the evolution of new 
microorganisms in the 
waste pits. The practice of 


feeding hogs leftover grain 
from ethanol production 
may have something to do 
with it: The foam primarily 
ts farms in the ethanol 
belt — Minnesota, Illinois 
md Iowa — and not so 
much in hog-rich North 
Carolina and Virginia. 
Others, though, say 
this theory is a pile of 

• Intense eau de pig. The 
" se and in particular 
the smell of hog farms 
can affect your health. 
My assistant, Una, 
who’s been downwind 
of a big feedlot on a 
warm day, describes 
it as being “like a pile of 
burning diapers.” The 
gases from the urine and 
feces of hog farms contain 
ammonia, hydrogen 
sulfide, carbon dioxide and 
carbon monoxide, methane 
and other chemicals so 
corrosive that the miasma 
from the barns dissolves 
metal. A survey of residents 
near North Carolina 
hog farms found many 
suffered from burning eyes, 
scratchy throat, respiratory 
problems, nausea, vomiting 
and similar complaints. 

The University of Iowa 
found more than half of 
pig farmers suffer from 
job-related illnesses. 

Noise inside hog barns can 


Toxic waste. Thus do we 
your question, 
Mike. No question, heavy 
metals and other poisons 
readily find their way into 
what goes into hogs and 
thus what comes out. An 
extreme example is China, 
where arsenic is commonly 
added to pig feed to make 
the meat redder — a big 
feedlot there can add a ton 
of arsenic to the soil in five 
years. Similar problems, 
albeit on a lesser scale, 
can be found in Western 
countries. 

Extensive searching of news 
databases turned up no case of 
anyone dying purely as a result 
of tumbling into pig excrement. 
Just the same, you don’t want to 
lose your footing at a pig farm. 
In September 2012 a 69-year- 
old Oregon hog farmer named 
Terry Garner, known for the 
exceptional size of his animals 
(some weighed more than 700 
pounds), went missing after 
going out to feed them. All that 
could be found several hours 
later was his dentures and some 
body parts. Although too little 
remained to permit a precise 
determination, apparently he’d 
fallen and been eaten by his 
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T he only sign of activity inside the 
former American Legion Hall in 
White River Junction is the low 
hum of the high-tech, ultraeffi- 
cient heating system, which sits incongru - 
ously amid blackened cast-iron furnaces in 
the back room of the gutted building. Still, 
you can sense the presence of the fraternal 
occupants who only recently vacated the 
premises. Dark, glistening grease coats 
various kitchen fixtures, and the funky 
reek of thousands of smoked cigarettes is 
so thick you can feel it on your tongue. 

As he leads a tour through this boxy, 
midcentury buildingjust south of the 
modest but busy downtown, real estate 
developer MattBucy, 50, acknowledges 
with a chuckle that the place requires a bit 
more work than does the standard fixer- 
upper. But the scale of this renovation 
project, which will extend the reach of the 
downtown commercial districtby nearly 
two blocks, doesn’t seem to faze Bucy. He 
purchased the 22,500-square-foot prop - 
erty about a year ago, for $600,000; it’s his 
fourth major renovation project in White 
River in the past20 years. 

The previous three — the Hartford 
Woolen Mill and die Tip Top and 
Dreamland buildings — have already 
played major roles in the surprisingly 
rapid revitalization of this small Upper 
Valley village. (Along with Quechee, 
Wilder, Hartford and West Hartford, 
White River Junction is one of the five 
unincorporated villages that constitute the 
town of Hartford.) 

Bach of those projects followed a 
similar plan: Bucy purchased a tired old 
building whose decrepitude evoked White 
River’s long-lost industrial glory days. For 
tenants, he courted commercial and fine 
artists, therebybecomingone ofseveral 



local trendsetters to lay down a new path 
for the village’s future. White River would 
no longer be a depressed, rough-and- 
tumble mill town but a nexus ofVermonfs 
creative economy. Which is not to say that 
the village couldn’t or wouldn’t hang on to 
certain elements from its colorful past. 

The denizens of White River have 
embraced the changes wrought by Buev's 
improvements. It's hard to find anyone 
who isn’t enthusiastic about this major 
transformation, and itwould probably be 
impossible to find someone who doesn't 
like Matt Bucy himself, a tall, amiable man 
with an easy laugh. 

He’s something of a local celebrity, in 
fact. On a recent Monday morning in the 
Tuckerbox cafe, the de facto hub of White 
River Junction’s downtown, Bucy greets 
about every third patron who enters. "He 
is beloved by everybody who knows him," 
says one of them to a visiting reporter. "I’m 

Bucy maybe the central and currently 
most active figure in White River’s turn- 
about, but he’s not the only one. He has 
picked up agauntlet thrown down by an 
earlier generation of residents who long 
sought to make their village a more pleas - 
ant place to live and work. To understand 
what White River is and will be, it’s neces- 
sary to understand what it once was. 

Conjunction Junction 

The river that runs through this small vil - 
lage is white in name only (except in the 
winter), but the last word of the town’s 
name could hardly be more apropos. The 
past, present and future of this village — 
home to fewer than 3000 Vermonters — 
have been irrevocably shaped by the forces 
of confluence. 


First there were the rivers — the reason 
that the village exists at all. The settlement 
was originally built at the site where the 
White River, on its way southeast from the 
mountains, joins up with the Connecticut 
River. Once a few bridges were constructed 
there in the early 19th century, the place 
became an ideal site for a trading post. 

Then came the railroads. Between 1847 
and 1875, developers brought no fewer 
than five railroad lines through the small 
settlement, thereby swelling the village’s 

I'M DEFINITELY A 
FUTURE THINKER; 

I'm much more 
Interested In 
what will happen 
In 20 to 30 yearn. 

mAtt Buc Y 

population, the size of its commercial dis - 
trict and its wealth. These were the boom 
years, and they barreled into town by rail. 

The Central Vermont Railway and 
the Connecticut River Railroad arrived 
in 1847; the Connecticut and Passumpsic 
Rivers Railroad and the Northern New 
Hampshire Railroad came through town 
in 1848 and 1849, respectively; and the 
short-lived 14-mile Woodstock Railway 
was finally completed in 1875. These lines 
made the village into a hub of intra- and in 
terstate commerce. The downtown — with 


its hotels, depots, saloons and, later, textile 
mills, bakeries and factories — owes its 
very existence to the railroad. 

Finally, there were the roads. Now 
known to motorists as the point where 
Interstates 89 and 91 meet — a conjunc 
tion made possible by construction crews 
in 1969 — White River Junction is also 
the place where the east-west U.S. Route 
4 intersects the north-south U.S. Route 5. 
If you’re driving across eastern Vermont 
from almost any direction, on almost any 
road, you have to make an effort to avoid 
passing through White River. 

The meeting of the highways was a 
boon to big-box retailers and chain restau - 
rants, which flourished just across the river 
in tax-free New Hampshire. It also helped 
hotel chains, which opened locations just 
off the highway in White River. But that 
growth occurred a mile or more from the 
Junction's village core, and few tourists or 
commercial truck drivers visited the tillage 

The railroads brought theboom, and 
the highways brought the bust. As less and 
less vehicular and commercial traffic found 
its way downtown, factories, warehouses 
and mills shut their doors, leaving hulking 
buildings to a decades-long period of decay. 

The sucker punch came when the 
railroads themselves fell into decline. By 
the 1970s, semis were hauling much of the 
cargo that had once filled freight trains, 
leading some of the rail lines to discon 
tinue service to White River altogether. 

The interstate interchange is the most 
recent of the village’s historic convergen - 
ces, and the last that could be charted by 
mapmakers and surveyors. But there’s 
another, less measurable convergence that 
has given just as much definition to White 
River Junction. It’s more of a creative 


and even emotional one, but no less real. 

In recent years, the town's blue-collar 
identity has converged with the so-called 
creative economy. 

It's impossible to discuss the renewal of 
White River without referring to Northern 
Stage and the Center for Cartoon Studies. 
This small village is home to both a profes- 
sional regional theater company and an in- 
ternationally renowned school of graphic 
arts — a claim that few, if any, similar-size 
towns could ever hope to make. 

More than any others, these two end - 
ties embody the notion of White River’s 
creative economy. Not only do both 
Northern Stage and CCS employ artists, 
but, in attracting patrons of the arts to the 
town, their very presence stimulates the 
local economy, inspiring visitors to take in 
a meal before the show, a cup of coffee after 
the exhibit, local shopping while in town 
for the weekend. Were it not for the artsy 
vibe that Northern Stage and CCS bring to 
White River Junction, there would likely 
have been no influx of other artists setting 
up shop there. 

Catherine Doherty, 54, is Northern 
Stage’s producing director. She notes that it 
was not a simple task to establish a theater 
company in White River, but that it would 
have been even more difficult without the 
support of locals. “We’ve been navigating 
a nonprofit in a very challenging economic 
time,” Doherty says, “but the Upper Valley 
saw us through ... The subscriber base and 
the community have stayed behind us.” 

In White River Junction, past, present, 
future, art and commerce are hitched to 
each other like so many train cars. And, at 
the moment, MattBucy is operating the 
switchyard. 



At the Crossroads « P . 33 

Staying Home 

Bucy is nothing if not motivated. The 
Wyoming native bought his first property, 
the former Hartford Woolen Mill, when 
he was just 2 9 and had no experience as a 
developer. At the time, he didn’t even feel 
particularly connected to White River. "I 
thought I was going to move to New York 
City,” he says. “But then I thought maybe I 
could just sort of do the 'New York’ thing 

He financed the purchase and renova- 
tion of the building by maxing out six 
credit cards, and, studied the fundamen - 
tals of construction so he could do it him - 
self. Prospective tenants started calling 
him up before he even formally owned the 
building. 

Bucy's father, appalled by his son’s 
use of credit cards to finance real estate 
development, stepped in to help him out 
financially; along the way, Bucy taught 
himself everything he needed to know 
about finance. ”1 think I ended up with a 
better understanding of all that stuff than 
my father,” he says. 

With the debt paid off and all 10 of 
the building’s artists' spaces rented, Bucy 
moved on to his next project: a complex on 
North Main Street that had housed a vari - 
ety of commercial bakeries since the 1880s. 

”1 worked right next to it for almost 
10 years but had never even set foot in it,” 
says Bucy, referring to his days as a pro - 
grammer at the pioneering, now-defunct 
software company New England Digital. 

PeoPlewill call 
[white Rive R Junction] 
home. THEY HAVEN’T DONE 
THAT SINCE 1910. 

DAViD Brigg S 


"It was an amorphous blob of a building, 
and it didn't really have any street pres - 
ence ... For a building of that size, it was 
pretty inexpensive, but it needed millions 
of dollars of work.” 

After charting out a series of financial 
projections on the property, Bucy was con- 
vinced it was a sound investment. Upon 
purchasing it, he decided to renovate the 
exterior first, thereby establishing the 
property’s curb appeal. 

Bucy held an open house at the prop - 
erty in December2001, not expecting 
much response. “Seven hundred people 
showed up. It was crazy,” he says. That 
very day, Bucy chalk-marked the floors of 
the Tip Top Media and Arts Building, as it 
has since been rechristened, to demarcate 


the layouts of its rental spaces. The whole 
place was rented outwithin three weeks. 

It is stiff rented out, and to a diverse 
array of tenants. The Tip Top’s 41 spaces 
host, among others, a public-access TV sta 
tion, a puppet maker, massage therapists, 
a ballet studio, and numerous painters and 
sculptors. Google rents a small space there, 
too — the odd one out amid all these non - 
traditional businesses; former state sena - 
tor and nearby resident Matt Dunne is the 
company’s director of community affairs. 
Bucy’s own office is in the Tip Top, as well. 

The Tip Top is Bucy’s flagship project, 
and no visitor to White River can miss it. 
It’s anchored by the Tip Top Cafe, a well-re 
garded American bistro with a lively menu. 
Along with another restaurant. Elixir, just 
across the street from the Legion hall, the 
cafe is one of the local businesses that have 
helped White River transform itself from a 
"drive-by” town into a destination. 

Bucy’s next project, dubbed the 
Dreamland Building, was less ambitious in 
scale, but its occupants are equally varied: 
They include a yoga studio, a theatrical 
supply company and a writers’ workshop. 
Its parti-colored exterior quotes architec - 
tural elements from the buildings on either 
side of it, a design decision that suggests 
Bucy is sensitive to the village’s past. 

Still, he says he’s "not a huge history 
buff” — that is, he’s not afraid to lay a path 
for the future without referring to the 
past. "I have no trouble with memorial - 
[zing or even celebrating the past. I think 
that’s great,” Bucy says. “But it is in the 
past. I'm definitely a future thinker; I’m 
much more interested in what will happen 
in 20 to 30 years.” 

That impulse is reflected in his ideas for 
the American Legion Hall, for which Bucy 
is planning something quite different from 
his previous projects: a mix of commercial 
and residential rental spaces. “I still want 
to keep catering to the creative energy. 
That’s really healthy for a downtown,” 
he says. "But the thing that’s missing, es - 
pecially on South Main Street, is quality 
housing... A lot of [residential rentals] here 


havebeen worn down. There's nothing like 
a modern apartment building downtown.” 

Students at CCS are among those who 
stand to benefit from downtown housing: 
The Legion building is across the street 
from the school, and its small, affordable 
apartments would be well suited for stu - 
dent life. James Sturm, eofounder of CCS, 
is enthusiastic about the project. 'We’ve 
had three or four other developers contact 
us about wanting to build dorms,” he says, 
"but we’re not in the dorm business. As a 
school, we can’t do that ... Here's the thing 
about Matt: He’s an ‘if you build it, they 
will come’ sort of guy." 

David Briggs has lived in White River 
Junction nearly all his life. The landlord 
and developer of several key properties 
here — including the Hotel Coolidge and 
the Briggs Opera House, where Northern 
Stage performs — he has for decades led 
the charge to remake his hometown. Briggs 
was one of several forward-thinking resi - 
dents who, as early as the 1970s, introduced 
the concepts of "sprawl" and “downtown 
revitalization" into the conversation about 
White River’s future. 

Is he concerned that Bucy has sup 
planted him as the village's leading voice 
for change? "Holy smokes, no. It’s a total 
vindication," Briggs says. "I’m thrilled. 
[Bucy’s work] indicates the completeness 
of the process of White River being re 
stored ... You’d have to be kind of nutty not 
to celebrate it to the max." 

For Briggs, one of the chief problems 
over the last century of White River’s eco - 
nomic history is that business owners had 
no connection to the village itself. They 
lived elsewhere, and, when their factories 
closed, they simply fired their employees, 
turned off the lights and left town. 

Briggs believes that havingbetter 
residential options in town — such as 
those Bucy is proposing for the Legion hall 
— will reverse that course. "People will 
call [White River Junction] home. They 
haven't done that since 1910.” 

While the plans for the Legion building 
are not yet certain, Bucy is considering 


several nontraditional options, one of 
which is to turn part of the building’s first 
floor into a "coworker facility.” He envi - 
sions a central open space surrounded by 
small, glassed-in private offices, each of 
which could be rented on a short-term 
basis by, for instance, freelance writers or 
students at the cartoon school. 

The second floor would hold the 21 
small apartments thatBucy estimates the 
space could support. Above that, on the 
11,000-square-foot roof, he hopes to in - 
stall solar panels. Those, along with extra 
insulation and the ultraefficient heating 
system, could enable the building to oper - 
ate at near net-zero energy levels. 

Bucy hopes to complete the permitting 
processby February 2014 and to begin con 
struction by March or April. He’s already 
fielding calls from construction companies 
that wish to bid on the project. 

Lori Hirshfield, director of planning 
and development for the town of Hartford, 
says "the potential is incredible” in the 
Legion building. “The thing about Matt is 
that he comes up with quality projects,” 
she says. “There’s no question in my mind 
that he’ll do something that’s going to 
make a contribution to the downtown.” 

Creative Community 

Ken Parker, owner of a local insurance 
agency and a member of the Hartford 
selectboard, has lived in White River 
Junction nearly all his life. He says of 
Bucy, “[He’s] a thoughtful, enterprising 
individual who has brought innovation 
and creativity to repurposing a couple of 
old structures in town. For that, I think 
he’s certainly owed a note of gratitude for 
his visions and his belief that Hartford is a 
good place to do business.” 

Parker also praises Bucy’s efforts to cul- 
tivate an artistic community in White River 
Junction, noting that the Tip Top Building, 
for example, now boasts “an artful vibrancy 
that is pretty pervasive and inviting." 

Perhaps the cornerstone of that artistic 
community is the Main Street Museum, 




HERE'S THE THING ABOUT MATT: 

HE'SANIFYOU BUILD IT, 
THEY WILL COME” 
SORT OF GUY. 

JAMES STURM 

founded in 1992 by David Fairbanks Ford. 
Brimming with vintage ephemera, such as 
dog-chewed Frisbees, pop-culture detri- 
tus and fanciful taxidermy, the museum 
playfully challenges the very notion of 
what constitutes “proper” art 

Ford was one of the first people to 
contact Bucy about securing studio space 
in the Hartford Woolen Mill. Soon after 
their meeting, the two began dating; as 
Ford puts it, “We were the only two gay 
men in town.” They were a couple until 
about 1997 and remain good friends. 

Ford is as enthusiastic as anyone about 
the last two decades of change in White 
River Junction, but he retains a fondness 
for the village’s past. “I kind of loved the 
town more [20 years ago]," he says, “be- 
cause it was funkier and down and out.” 
He recalls a moment when he and Bucy, 
walking down South Main Street, heard a 
scream and looked up to see a television 
set flying out of a second-story window. 
“That's local color," he says. 

Ford, though an artist himself, is con- 
cerned that the creative economy may 
prove unsustainable. “Someone who is out 
of work and living in a crummy apartment 
— how do they benefit from [the local arts 
scene]?" he asks. 

He notes that local artists and artisans 
spend a lot of money in town: They help 
support restaurants, local shops and land- 
lords. Yet, as artists, they are not likely 
to be on the path to great wealth. “We’ve 
got to figure out in our society how we’re 
going to fund people who are doing this 
work,” Ford says. 


Sturm is more optimistic about fos- 
tering White River Junction's artistic 
community. “What choice does the town 
have?" he asks. “It's not going to be a 
retail giant, being on the New Hampshire 
border” — referring to that state’s lack of a 
sales tax. ‘We had a downtown like Swiss 
cheese with all these holes in it, with un- 
derutilized infrastructure. That’s great for 
the arts.” 

Several local ventures may augur 
the convergence of White River's artis- 
tic and business communities. One of 
these is Scavenger Gallery, a boutique 
operated by acclaimed jewelry designer 
Stacy Hopkins; another is Revolution, an 
upcycled-clothing store run by Kim Souza. 
Both businesses are right downtown, and 
both sell stylish, well-designed goods to 
customers with discerning eyes. 

Initially, Hopkins wasn't sure that her 
high-end jewelry would find buyers in 
White River. “But it's been working” she 
says. ‘We’re creating a steady clientele of 
people who tell their friends about us ... 
I feel pretty confident that [White River] 
is moving in a direction that’s good for 



THE ELVES AT SANTA’S SURF SHOP 


Souza concurs. “Even though I'm run- 
ning a commercial retail store," she says, 
“I'm showcasing a number of artists ... I 
didn't want to get into retail for the sake of 
retail. I don’t even care about retail.” 

Another local artist who has found 
great success in business is Bucy himself. 
Never mind his commercial ventures; 
he doesn't even call himself a real estate 
developer. His business card reads, 
“Matt Bucy, Filmmaker and Director of 
Photography.” 

Bucy has been out of town a lot lately, 
shooting a film project in Connecticut 
With the help of his sole employee, Jacob 
Colby, and his ever-present iPhone, he 
keeps tabs on his business even when 
away from White River. 

"Filmmaking is not unlike building 
development,” Bucy says. “In terms of the 
number of people involved, the sched- 
ules, the hierarchy that exists — it's very 
similar. Being a general contractor totally 
prepared me for being on a film set.” 

One of his upcoming projects, in fact, 
demonstrates how Bucy himself embodies 
the convergence implicit in the term “cre- 
ative economy.” In the months before the 
American Legion renovations get under 
way, Bucy will use the place as a soundstage 
for a planned web series about a young 
woman who is magically able to commu- 
nicate across time with her grandfather — 
who just happens to be Andy Warhol. 

“I still don't really know what the cre- 
ative economy is," Bucy says. “I went to a 
conference about it, and I’m still not clear 
on it. I think it just means entrepreneurs 
doing creative stuff on their own: the 
power of the little person. And it doesn't 
strike me as anything new." 

Even so, since Matt Bucy has been in- 
vesting in it, there’s a great deal of the new 
in White River Junction. © 
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Strongman Santa 


A pro-wrestling legend has a soft spot for the holidays 

BY Alic E lEVitt 
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A n elementary-school-age brother 
and sister have been waiting for 
Santa Claus for an hour. They ar- 
rived at theBerlin Mall at around 
11 a.m., decked out in red-and-white hats 
and ready to reveal their whims to the big 
man. He finally arrives at noon, pushing a 
shopping cart filled with presents. 

With the boy and girl both sitting on his 
lap, Santa asks the children if they know 
how to get what they want for Christmas. 
"Be good?” asks the girl. 

"Yes,” Santa confirms. “And no fighting. 
And not just around Christmas. All year." 

Clearly, this Santa has a “do as I say, not 
as I do” policy. The man beneath the beard 
is 76-year-old Paul “the Butcher" Vachon. 

From the late 1950s until the 1980s, 
Vachon traveled the world to compete in 
the squared circle. He was inducted into 
the Professional Wrestling Hall ofFame 
in 2004, along with his older brother, 
Maurice “Mad Dog” Vachon (who passed 
away on November 2 1 at the age of 84). 
The two were recognized for their legend- 
ary “heel” (bad guy) tag team. 

But now Vachon is working "babyface" 
(good guy). In fact, he’s playing the ulti - 
mate ’face: jolly old Saint Nick. 

Vachon, a native of Glen Sutton, 
Quebec, just across the border from 
Richford, returned home to Route 105 
when he retired from wrestling in 1987. 
Now, he lives much of the year in Newport 
with his fourth wife. Dee. He also travels 
the country selling signed photos and his 
four self-published autobiographies, along 
with jewelry and knickknacks. In summer, 
that means hitting fairs and festivals all 
over Vermont. 

Every October, Vachon starts his run at 
the Berlin Mall. Through the holidays, he 
lives with Brenda and Bob Sambel, owners 
of Northfield-based Sambel’s Catering, to 
stay close to his uncommon dayjob. 

How did the tough guy become Pere 
Noel? It all began 13 years ago with a 
soused Santa, says Vachon. “I was setting 
up my stuff here [at the mall kiosk], and 
he showed up drunk. He was slobbering 
all over, and finally he fell off the chair,” he 

The other Santa was fired on the spot, 
and the mall manager asked Vachon to 
take over. He agreed to do so in exchange 
for his kiosk's rental fees, and with the 


stipulation that he would not wear the 
same suit the previous Santa had soiled. 

Vachon got a new suit and a Christmas- 
movie-cute second act for his career in the 
bargain. “They pay me quite a bit more 
now,” hesayswith a grin. 

Vachon begins his days as the Butcher, 
greeting fans at his booth just down the 
hall from Walmart. But, about20 minutes 
before noon, he commences his transfor - 
madon. His own beard is still dark, so he 
covers it with a false one that matches the 
white eyebrows that shade his vivid blue 


eyes. The 6-foot-l former athlete is no 
longer the 280 pounds of his heyday, but 
no stuffing is required to fill out the suit, 
even if Vachon is far from shaking like a 
bowl full of jelly. 

Years of taking bumps in the ring have 
left Vachon’sback “all screwed up," he 
says. To get from his changing area to his 
Santa chair, he employs a shopping cart 
stuffed with prop presents as a walker. 

While people come to him with all 
kinds of Christmas wishes, the wrestler 
himself says he’s happy just to be alive. 


After beating colon cancer in the early 
’90s, Vachon locked up with throat cancer. 
Radiation treatments for the latter left 
his jaw weakened to the point of needing 
replacement. More recently, Vachon trav- 
eled to Montreal to receive a replacement 
valve to fix a bent aorta. He’s living with 
diabetes, so he makes sure always to have 
a peanut-butter-and-jelly sandwich handy 
to keep his blood sugar stable. 

All this has left Vachon’s French- 
accented growl a bit halting, as if clouded 
by pain, but the kids don’t seem to mind. 


V 

VACHON IS PLAYING THE 
ULTIMATE BABYFACE: 

JOLLY OLD SAINT NICK. 


And neither does the wres- 
tler as he looks back on 
his career. “If I had known 
when I first started out that 
I was going to wind up like 
this, I would have done it 
anyway," he says. 

The first seeds ofVachon’s 
wrestling aspirations were 
planted in Richford, he says. 

His brother, Maurice, was 
already wrestling profes- 
sionally, but Paul had never seen him 
on television. At 12 or 13, he crossed the 
border to see a Western double feature at 
the movies. “I was standing on the corner 
waiting for the theater to open,” recalls 
Paul Vachon. “On a round-screen, black- 
and-white TV, I saw my brother ... wres- 
tling. I was mesmerized [and thought], 
When I grow up and get as bigas [Maurice], 
I'm gonna be a wrestler, too." 

Paul Vachon followed through by 
winning silver at the Canadian amateur 
national championships at age 17. But his 
celebration was not long-lived. Maurice, 
who was eight years older, told him, 
“You're never gonna make money that 
way. You’re turning pro this summer." 

So Vachon followed in his brother’s 
footsteps. Having a relative in the busi- 
ness didn’t give him any major advantages, 
though, until 1962, when Maurice asked 
Paul to cover for him on an Asian tour. 
While his older brother stayed in Hawaii, 
Vachon wrestled in Japan and India, then 
Africa. The younger wrestler didn't return 
to North America for four years. 

In the meantime, Maurice Vachon ad- 
opted the name “Mad Dog,” which turned 
out to be his lucky break. His younger 
brother recalls him saying “Ever since I 
became Mad Dog, I’ve been making noth- 
ing but money. I had a chance at the world 
championship." 

Maurice thought his brother needed 
a more impressive name, too. After float- 
ing the idea of “Cochon Vachon” — “pig 
Vachon” in English — they settled on “the 
Butcher of Paris” to capitalize on Vachon’s 
thoroughly un-Parisian French Canadian 
accent. The “of Paris” part of the sobriquet 
faded away after a few months. But today, 
when parents bring their children to see 
Santa, many still address Vachon in covert 
whispers as “the Butcher.” 


Older fans, including Vachon’s long- 
time weekday elf, Fonda Perkins, remem- 
ber seeing him perform at Burlington’s 
Memorial Auditorium, or in Richford or 
St. Albans. Children of the 1980s are more 
likely to recall his groundbreaking TV 
"wedding” on a 1984 episode of WWE’s 
(then WWF) “Tuesday Night Titans.” 

The show was originally planned as a 
real wedding for Vachon and his fiancee 
at Madison Square Garden. But when 
she broke the engagement, WWE head 
Vince McMahon Jr. decided to substitute 
a lengthy series of skits, an early stab at the 
soaps-for-men genre he would create on 
the USA Network. Audiences watched a 
scripted narrative in which “Captain Lou” 
Albano objected to the marriage until he 
found out the bride wasn't a virgin — all 
leading to a massive, messy pie fight. 
Vachon ducked out of that battle early, he 
remembers. “I had my brand-new suit; I 
knew to stay out of the way.” 

Of course, Vachon’s biggest fans today 
know him for a different suit entirely. 
Perkins says that numerous parents have 
told stories of bringing their kids to see 
other Kris Kringles, only to get requests to 
go back to the Berlin Mall and see “the real 

And, though Perkins says she has to 
help keep Santa awake during slow times, 
Vachon says he relishes hearing kids’ gift 
requests. 

“I love the kids,” says the father of 
seven. “(When I first started,] I didn’t 
think I was gonna like it, but I do.” 

In the past 13 years, fans of Santa and 
Butcher Vachon alike have sat on the 
same man’s knee during the holidays. And 
whether it’s the 92-year-old grandmother, 
the 48-hour-old infant or generations of 
pugs, everyone who crosses the man’s path 
leaves with a dose of good cheer. © 
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“We are SO happy with the solar systems you 
installed and the energy improvements have made 
a drastic savings in heating and cooling the house. 

You are a top notch company 
with honesty and integrity... 

hard to find these days! 
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PART 3: 

INDOOR/OUTDOOR 


ttention, shoppers: That conglomerate of events baby Jesus. That means it’s time to get crackin’ with the simply to share our own wish lists — with a di'erent 
we inclusively call “the holidays" is upon us — cash, credit cards and charitable donations. theme for each of the remaining issues of 2013. This time, 

i not to mention the birthdays of any friends or Choosinggiftscanbehard, but not to worry: ThUeven it's “Indoor/Outdoor" — digital, analog or physical. So 

k family members who share December with the Days editorial sta“ is here to help. This year we decided let’s get started... © 



I never learned how to ride a real bike, but 
lately. I've been spinning a lot on the sta- 
tionary wheels. Claims of an average ot c 
450 to 600 caloriesburned per class 
attracted me to Bunrlington’s REV 
Cycling Studio, buit it's the post- 
ride high and the set lists — ranging 
from Celtic to grumge to Broadway 
— that have kept nne in the sweaty 
rotation. I’d like mnore SPINNING 
CLASSES, please. $$1S per ride. 
revindoor.com 

ALICE LEVITT 

What better gift to o offset holi- 
day madness, or an any normal 
Monday mania, tliain SESSIONS 
AT UPPER VALLEY YOGA - think 
90 minutes of sweeet exertion. 

Teacher Angie FoFolIensbee- 
Hall leads a class si suited for 
all abilities Monday's 5:30 to 7 
p.m. The bonus: liwe acoustic 
guitar music from hier husband, 

Joshua, that ebbs and flows with 
the rhythm of the cllass' vinyasa 
sequences. $90 for : six classes; 

$16 drop-in. uppervalleyyoga. 

JEFF GOOD 

I’ve already markedl my cal- 
endar for the FULL-MOON 
SKI-AND-DINE EVENTS this 
winter atBlueberry Hill Inn 
(January 17 and FeFebruary 
15). A $50 ticket bujys a map, 
shuttle and a guided, 10-kilo- 
meter tour from thee Rikert 
Nordic Center in Riipton to 
Blueberry Hill — w where, 
upon arrival, a four -course 
dinner andVermrmont 
cheese board will a await 



te. This would make the perfect gift for 
ny cross-country-ski enthusiast. Hint, 
hint, blueberryhillinn.com 

KATHRYN FLAGG 


I want to run a Inch of races in 
the spring, but the'e are quite a few 
dark, cold months aefore then, and I 
can already feel myself getting lazy. 
Running in the vlnter isn’t about 
motivation, I’ve found — it’s about 
eliminating excuses not to do it. I 
can’t stand the cunky feelingofa 
headlamp pressed against my fore- 
head, and vests ire too bulky. But 
clip-on STROBE LIGHT will keep 
me safe while Tanning through 
the streets at right without dis- 
rupting my (iwkward) stride. 
$10 at City Sports in Burlington. 

MARK DAVIS 


I’d like to t:e advantage of 
that blustery north wind coming 
off Lake Champlain and cruise, 
wind-powered, across the snow- 
covered water.,Northshore Kite 
Sail Surf onit. Albans Bay 
sells new and used kiteboard- 
. ing equipment — a STARTER 
POWER KITE starts at $80, 
t used conrol bar at about 
$300 — and also o~ ers les- 
sons to beginners like me for 
$7Q/hour. I’ve heard you can 
really get moving wearing 
a pair of cates. And after 
I master rding on ice and 
snow, making the transition 
to H20 next summer should 
be a bree« kitensail.com 

KEN PICARD 


My wish is fori 
tage. MEDIUM-FORMAT 
CAMERA. Digital 
photography is 
quick and e~ elec- 
tive for the foood 
photos I take.-e, 



I’m placing the helmet-compat- 
ible COPPI CAP by White River 
Junction-based Ibex on my wish 
1st this year. Three words: 
merino wool earfl aps. $40. 
shop.ibex.com 

CHARLES EICHACKER 


modern still- 
lifes with the 
etched beauty 
of medium- oi 
large-format 
Vermont 
Works sells a a 
inventory of old 
Omega View 45D to a Baby Rolleifl 
From $120. vermontcamera.com 


CORIN HIRSCH 


Years ago I was obsessed 
with BACKGAMMON. But 
it’s been so long now, I’ve 
almost forgotten how to play. 
What was that Crawford 
rule again? Time to bone up 
for some congenial winter-evening 
games with a good friend. And I’d like to 
play on a beautiful, handmade board with 
inlaid wood. $295 at Stowe Craft Design. 
stowecraft.com 

PAMELA POLSTON 


I’m quite good at fi nding reasons not to 
bike to work ( during winter. The days are 
shorter, so visibility is lower. The weather 
is cruddier, meaningice and salt end up all 
over my grill. And frostbite seems inevi- 
table. To cross that last excuse o* the list. 


I refer to my current bicycle as a "mule": 
it’s heavy and inelegant, but it does get 
me where I want to go. A little thorough- 
bred panache in my cycling life would 
be most welcome. If I had room in my 




commando 


pick up a BUDNITZ 
BICYCLES "NO. 3," 
a smooth, du- 
rable and very 
stylish ride 

that would ' 

probably be 

the last bike I’d ever buy. 

But if someone else wants 

to “surprise" me, I won’t 

mind. Bikes start at $2600. 

budnitzbicycles.com 

ETHAN DE SEIFE 

Stick season is the worst. 
I’ve got something out- 
doorsy to do every month 
of the year except that 
brief period of time in late 
fall and early winter when 
the trails have iced up but 
there’s not enough snow 
to justify snowshoes. 
That’s why I desperately 
need a pair of micro- 
spikes. I’ll take a pair of 
KAHTOOLA MICROSPIKES 
ICE WALKERS ($64.95) 
or some yaktrax xtrs 
($59.95). But whatever 
you do, don’t unleash 
me with a credit card in 
Outdoor Gear Exchange 
to decide for myself. 


Some people just love e 
cising. Not me. I need 
tivation to get out there 
and run, and that’s 
what podcasts are for. 
But while I’m listening 
to “Welcome to Night 
Vale,” my iPhone is 
getting snowed and 
drizzled on, which is 
why this year I asked 
for the pdo sporteer 
armband. It'll keep 
my precious device 
safe and accessible 
while I toil around 
the track waiting for 
summer to return. 
$24.99. Available at 
Small Dog Electronics. 
smalldog.com 
MARGOT HARRISON 


As a BBQ enthusi- 
ast, I will grill in any 
season, in any weather 



THE BUILT-IN 
LED FLEX LIGHT 
AND LIGHTED 
OL 


ARE GREAT 
AT NIGHT 

-or raw. 


idly, outdoor cook- 
ing can prove 
challenging in 
the dead of 

1~‘ for the hearti- 
est grill chef. 

So I’d love a 523 
Signature Series stainless 
steel NATURAL GAS GRILL 
from Vermont Castings. 
The ridiculous 102,000 
total BTUs should be 
more than enough to blast 
through sub-zero temps. 
The built-in LED flex light 
and lighted control knobs 
are great at night — or, 
y’lcnow, after 4 p.m. in 
December. And if you toss 
in the optional smoker box, 
I promise to share my soon- 
to-be-award-winning bris- 
ket and pulled pork. $2499. 
vermontcastings.com 

DAN BOLLES 

Will I get deported from 
Vermont if I admit that 
I’m not outdoorsy at all? 
I’m sure snowshoeing or 
whatever is fun, but put- 
ting on two dozen layers 
to traipse around in 11 - 
weather 


holiday sample sale 

shop our signature "invisible" underwear & hosiery 
overstocks & seconds at deep discounts! 

Attention crofters! Fabric & lace by the yard! 

WEDNESDAY 12/11 
THURSDAY 12/12 
FRIDAY 12/13 

1 1 AM - 6PM EACH DAY 

commando underwear & hosiery is a must-have For 
fashion editors, celebrities and hip chicks everywhere! 

472 Meadowland Dr., Soulh Burlington, VT - off route 1 1 6 - follow sigi 
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WANT TO SAVE A FEW BUCKS 
THIS HOLIDAY SEASON? 

Famous label off-price 
clothing for Men, Women and Teens... 
at DEEP, DEEP DISCOUNTS! 



Tlie Forget-Me-Not Shop 

Route 15 “Johnson, Vermont • 802-635-2335 

1 1/2 miles West of the Village • Open 7 days a week: 10am 7pm 







Vermont’s 
Best Bud 

Meet the man who ensures one dispensary's pot is high grade and ready to roll 


BY KEN PicArD 

A few months ago, Mark Tucci was 
smoking a joint of Cheesehead, 
a strain of marijuana he'd never 
tried before. Tucci says he’s 
probably smoked three or four joints a 
day for the last decade, so there aren’t 
many kinds he hasn't tried. But unlike 
some of his favorites — including God 
Bud, AK-47, TNT and Train Wreck, all of 
which are “kick-ass heavy" indica strains 
— Cheesehead is a sativa, known more for 
its energy-giving than pain-relieving prop- 
erties, and it didn't do much for him. 

Still, Tucci doesn’t complain. It’s his 
job to sample every strain of medical 
marijuana grown by the Vermont Patients 
Alliance, the state-licensed nonprofit dis- 
pensary in Montpelier. Before each strain 
is distributed to patients, he reports back 
to the staff on how it performed, inform- 
ing them not only aboutits look, feel, taste, 
smell and potency, but also how it affected 
his body and his mood. 

In all, Tucci has smoked or eaten more 
than 30 marijuana strains for the dispen - 
sary, providing staff with advice and sug- 
gestions from himself and dozens of other 
patients on the state’s medical marijuana 
registry. He has also acquired, from his 
vast nationwide network of patients and 
caregivers, many of the seeds, clones and 
cuttings the dispensary now uses to grow 
its plants. For Tucci, who turns 57 this 
month, it's by far the sweetest gig of his 
life. 

But, before anyone turns green with 
envy, it’s worth keeping a few points in 
mind. First, Tucci earned his coveted 
job — technically, he’s an independent 
consultant — only after years of fighting 
for Vermonters’ right to grow, possess 
and consume cannabis for their chronic, 
debilitating and often life-threatening 
conditions. 

There's another reason why most 
people wouldn’t trade places with him: 
Since his diagnosis with multiple sclero - 
sis in 1996, Tucci’s condition has steadily 
worsened. Although he estimates that his 
daily cannabis use has given him an ad 
ditional seven years of mobility, his doctor 
says it’s only a matter of time before the 
degenerative disease gets the better of 



IN IHE MORNING WHEN IKE 
UP THROBBING AND SPASMING, 

I need a klck-ass Indica, 
a skunk or an ak.to 
break down my pa In. 

“Last year I went to vote, stood up out 
of the wheelchair in front of my car and 
couldn’t move my legs,” Tucci recalls. 
“They say I’ve got maybe six to eight 
months of functioning left.” 

And then what? “I’ll be JELL-0 guy, 
living up here [in Burlington] in a nursing 

In the meantime, Tucci, who currently 
lives independently in a cabin in southern 
Vermont, plans to work for as long as he 
can toward a single goal: to ensure that 
Vermont’s marijuana dispensary patients 
have the best medicine money can buy. To 
that end, he has largely eschewed taking 
other, non-cannabis meds to treat his 
symptoms so he won’t corrupt his research. 


One Washington County physician 
who serves on the board of the Vermont 
Patients Alliance says that Tucci is giving 
the dispensary an invaluable service: 
bridging the gap between science and an - 
ecdotal evidence. The dispensary's state- 
of-the-art laboratory supplies the former: 

It has a gas chromatograph for testing the 
plants for their spectra of cannabinoids, or 
active compounds; and a dissecting micro- 
scope for examining them for mold, mites 
and other parasites. What was missing, 
until Tucci came on board, was someone 
who could provide the patients' subjective 
perspective on how well the marijuana 
actually works. 

“As physicians, we want scientific re- 
search and evidence," says the physician, 
who asked that his name and employer not 
be identified owing to the legal and politi- 
cal complexities that still surround medical 
marijuana. “When Bristol-Myers Squibb 
is studying a new drug for Alzheimer’s, 
they’re spending $2 billion on clinical test- 
ing at 50 or 100 different hospitals world- 
wide. That’s the kind of evidence doctors 
are used to, not a few patients in one state. 
But the kind of evidence we’d like to have 
just doesn't exist yet." 

Nor is it likely to appear in the foresee - 
able future. As this doctor points out, the 
vast majority of drug studies conducted 
in the United States are funded by either 
the pharmaceutical industry or the federal 
government, neither of which has shown 
any interest in furthering this particular 
body of medical research. 6 

In the absence of such evidence, phy - § 
sicians like this one have turned to the ^ 
relatively few high-quality, peer-reviewed p 
articles about medical marijuana treat - ? 
ment that are based on randomized, 3 
double-blind, placebo-controlled studies “ 
of the kind used in approving conventional 
medicines. 

But even their scope is limited. When 
it comes to knowing precisely which can - 
nabis strain to recommend to patients, for 
which symptoms and in what quantities, 
this physician says, "There is no dosing 
chart ... There are more standards for soil 
and water testing.'’ 

Hence the work Tucci performs, as both 
patient liaison and adviser, functions as a 



sort of informal clinical trial. Patients trust 
Tucci because he’s one of their own and 
has years of firsthand experience to draw 
from. He authored the medical marijuana 
patient survey, which was released last 
year by the Vermont Department of Public 
Safety, Those patients, in turn, advise 
Tucci about how each strain performs for 
them, so he can recommend new strains or 
hybrids for the dispensary to acquire. 



“For years we were told we were crazy 
by doctors," Tucci says. “We were told that 
cannabis had no medical value and [that] 
if you used it as medicine, you were a drug 
addict or self-medicating for depression 
... and [that] anecdotal evidence had no 
value at all. But it does.” 

The flow of information goes both 
ways. Recently, for example, Tucci learned 
from the dispensary's chemist that there’s 


a scientific reason why the Cheesehead 
strain didn’t do much for his pain or 
muscle spasms. A gas chromatography 
analysis revealed it’s high in delta-8-tet- 
rahydrocannabinol, one of the more than 
70 unique cannabinoids in marijuana. As 
the dispensary’s expert pointed out to 
Tucci, he’s had similar bad experiences 
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with other strains containing high levels of 
delta-8-THC, which he now avoids. 

“Who the hell would know that just 
from smoking weed?” Tucci asks. “No one.” 

T ucci didn't seek out this job — it 
came to him, largely because of 
all the work he's done in the past 
on behalf of Vermont’s medi 
cal marijuana community. As Seven Days 
described in a May 6, 2009, cover story 
about him, "GrowingLegit,” Tucci was 
instrumental in the passage ofVermont’s 
first medical-marijuana law in 2004. 

Three years later, he lobbied the leg - 
islature to expand the scope of the law 
to allow more patients and conditions to 
qualify for the state-run registry, and to 
allow patients to possess more plants and 
processed weed in case their plants died or 
got contaminated by mold or insects. 

Later, when it became obvious that 
many medical-marijuana patients were 
either too incapacitated to grow their 
own or too fearful about going on the 
black market to buy medicine of unknown 
source and potency, Tucci pushed for the 
passage of Act 65. That law, signed by Gov. 
Peter Shumlin in May 2011, allowed for the 
creation of up to four state-licensed med - 
ical-marijuana dispensaries in Vermont. 
Three are up and running today; the fourth 
is due to open sometime next year. 

Over the years, Tucci has helped hun - 
dreds, if not thousands, ofVermonters cul- 
tivate their own medicinal plants. His 2 006 
self-published book The Patient's Simple 
Guide to Growing Medical Marijuana is 
still thebible ofVermonfsDIYpotpa 
tients and their registered caregivers. And, 
despite his own physical incapacity, Tucci 
still helps educate and advise patients 
who, for a variety of reasons, have opted to 
grow their own rather than sign up with a 
dispensary. 

Board members of the Montpelier 
dispensary approached Tucci about six 
months before it opened earlier this year, 
seeking his expertise. By that point, the 
dispensary had already gone through 
the state’s rigorous application process, 
which included providing the Vermont 
Department of Public Safety with its de - 
tailed business and security plans — and 
$22,500 in nonrefundable application and 
licensing fees. The business plan called for 
someone to serve as a patient liaison. Tucci 
was the obvious first choice. 

How does Tucci go about his work? 
Because he suffers from neuropathic pain, 
which is among the more difficult types of 
pain to control, he says he’ll take a strain 
and smoke it exclusively for about two 
days, at different times of day, to see how 
it affects his conditions. After that, he tries 
incorporating the strain into his usual regi- 
men and seeing how it works. 

“In the morning when I wake up 
throbbing and spasming, I need a kick-ass 



WHAT WAS MISSING. UNTIL TUCCI CAME ON BOARD, 
was someone who could provide the patients' 
subjective perspective on how well the 
manjuana actually works. 


indica, a Skunk or an AK, to break down 
my pain,” he says. “In the afternoon, when 
I’m trying to function and I just want to get 
through the day, I smoke a [sativa/indica] 
blend, some Skunk or Amnesia Haze, so I 
feel some pain-relief benefits, but also so it 
doesn’t knock me out.” 

At night, Tucci turns to the heavier 
indicas “so I sleep better and don’t go to 
the bathroom a hundred times during the 
night," he says. 

Thanks in part to Tucci’s work, the 
dispensary now carries what he calls its 
“staple strains” — five basic varieties that 
come in smokeable form, such as buds 
and hashish, as well as tinctures and 
edibles. So, for instance, if a patient finds 
the strain called Train Wreck effective 
but doesn't like to smoke in the morning, 
he or she can eat a cookie or put a drop of 


tincture under the tongue. Having options 
is crucial, Tucci explains, as patients often 
have to manage many different symptoms 
throughout their day. 

“It’s like prerolled joints,” he says. 
"Nobody ever thinks to preroll until they 
become a quad [quadriplegic] and rolling 
a joint takes 20 minutes. It’s huge just to 
have these joints ready for you.” 

Since patients react differently to differ- 
ent strains, Tucci advises them on how to 
manage and refine their own cannabis use. 
He can help identify strains based on prop 
erties such as high content of cannabidiol, 
a cannabinoid known for controlling pain 
and other symptoms without producing a 
"high." He says these strains are good for 
children, old people and others who don't 
want the mind-altering psychoactive ef - 
fects. Others, he says, prefer strains that 


both relieve pain and improve their overall 
mental attitude about their incurable con - 
di dons, "because that's really important. 

Variety is also crucial, Tucci adds, be - 
cause padents can quickly develop a toler- 
ance to one particular strain, rendering it 
less effective. He tells patients to try several 
kinds and keep track of which work best 
and at which times of day. When a patient 
asks his advice on a condition with which 
he's unfamiliar, Tucci has friends in the 
medical-marijuana community across the 
country to whom he can turn for advice — 
or more. If there’s a particularly beneficial 
strain that the dispensary doesn’t carry 
yet, for instance, Tucci can usually track it 
down and get someone to donate seeds or 
cuttings. 

Another important aspect of Tucci’s job 
is providing emotional and moral support 
to patients who may have little or no prior 
experience with marijuana. He recounts 
the story of a woman in her seventies who 
had end-stage bone cancer and couldn’t 
eat anything but thin soup. As he recalls, 
the woman was reluctant to try marijuana, 
which her doctor had suggested as a way 
of boosting her appetite. Her fears weren't 
allayed by her doctor’s assurances about 
marijuana's outstanding safety profile 
compared with the antibiotics and opioids 
she was taking, which are lethal in high 
doses; or by his promise that it wouldn’t 
interact with those meds. 

Tucci recalls, “I had to say, 'Good God, 
honey! What are you afraid of? You’re 
dying!”' 

Eventually, Tucci convinced the 
woman to “just treat it like any other med.” 
Every few hours, take two or three hits, he 
instructed, then wait 10 minutes and see if 
it makes a difference. It did. 

“Her husband shows up at my house a 
few weeks later with the biggest smile on 
his face,” Tucci recalls. “He says, You're 
not going to believe it. She's eating again.' 
Some of the things people say cannabis 
does for them, even I don’tbelieve.” 

Tucci endured years of Stoner jokes and 
Cheech and Chong references while he 
lobbied for the compassionate treatment 
of the disabled and terminally ill, many of 
whom have since died. Such stories about 
his patients keep him going. 

And, all weed humor aside, he’s still 
willing to answer a burning question: Do 
you ever get high when you smoke? 

“Every now and then — thank you, 
Jesus! — there will be a strain I haven't 
smoked in a while, and I’ll get a good old 
buzz and feel good about life,” he says with 
a smile. But, like his ability to stand up and 
walk, those moments are rare and fleeting. 

How much longer will Vermont’s medi- 
cal marijuana patient No. 77921 be able to 
continue his work? 

"I do not know. God, I don’t know,” 
Tucci says, shaking his head as he sits 
in his wheelchair. “As long as I think it’s 
doing some good.’’© 
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Christmas Spirit 

Theater review: Irving Berlin's White Christmas, Northern Stage 



F or most celebrants, the Christmas 
holiday revolves around family 
traditions such as stuffed stock- 
ings, or singing carols learned as 
children. For others, it’s about listening to 
the First Night story or A Christmas Carol, 
or watching for the umpteenth time the 
1946 film It’s a Wonderfiil Life. 

The holiday musical Irving Berlin’s 
White Christmas, currently running at 
Northern Stage in White River Junction, 
brings all these 
feelings 
together. After ab- 
sorbing two hours 
of happy song and 
dance and storytelling, it’s hard not to feel 
all warm and fuzzy. 

The show begins with the song “White 
Christmas” as it brings comfort to a ragged 
group of World War II soldiers trying to 
celebrate the holiday somewhere near a 
dark battlefield. Berlin wrote it for his 1942 
movie musical Holiday Inn. The movie was 
a minor hit, but the song was a major one, 
topping the Billboard charts and winning 
an Academy Award that year. 

Within a decade of its instant success, 
“White Christmas” became the center- 
piece of a new Irving Berlin movie musical 
of the same name. White Christmas starred 
Bing Crosby and Danny Kaye as the popu- 
lar song-and-dance team of Bob Wallace 
and Phil Davis. This time the film itself was 
a hit, and it soon became a holiday classic. 

The basic plot of the movie, as well as 
of the 2004 Broadway musical version, 
follows Wallace and Davis as they meet 
and fall in love with the singing, danc- 
ing Haynes sisters, Betty and Judy. The 


girls are heading to the Pine Tree Inn in 
Vermont to perform for the holidays. The 
boys follow and discover that their old 
Army commander, Gen. Waverly (played 
by veteran TV actor Kenneth Kimmins), 
is the owner of the financially failing inn. 
In a plot device as old as the Vermont hills, 
they decide to put on a show to help “the 
old man.” 

The rest is predictable: Boys get girls, 
boys lose girls, boys get girls back — singing 
and dancing along the way. But the cliches 
are delivered in such an entertaining way 
that both the movie and theatrical ver- 
sions have become seasonal staples. Irving 
Berlin's White Christmas is thus a perfect 
candidate for Northern Stage’s longstand- 
ing tradition of producing a big, happy, 
family-friendly musical every December. 

The film and Broadway versions differ; 
the latter changes the plot twists a bit, yet 
nothing is lost in translation. Only one 
song is missing, along with Danny Kaye’s 
rubber-legged gyrations while faking that 
his foot is asleep. 

Conversely, the additions to the stage 
play are more characters and more Berlin 
songs, including a great nightclub rendi- 
tion of “Blue Skies." In the Northern Stage 
production, Alex Syiek as Wallace delivers 
the song Sinatra style, and the backing 
dancers are electric and athletic. 

Two lesser-known Berlin songs, “Let 
Me Sing and I'm Happy" and ‘Tailing Out 
of Love Can Be Fun,” both feature the ex- 
panded character of Martha Watson, here 
played energetically by Susann Fletcher. 
Martha, the general’s practical assistant 
and switchboard operator who quietly 
carries a torch for him, is an ex-Broadway 


performer with a big, brassy voice (think 
Martha Raye). Fletcher and her character 
are welcome additions to this show. 

It’s hard to put aside comparisons 
to Bing Crosby, Danny Kaye, Rosemary 
Clooney and Vera-Ellen from the film. But 
fortunately, Syiek and Brad Bradley look 
nothing like Crosby and Kaye, and they’ve 
created their own personae for the charac- 
ters. Syiek is darkly handsome and brings a 
smoldering, moody quality to Wallace that 
suits both the world-weariness and ten- 
derness that he must convey. Bradley plays 
the dancer-playboy who seems to have all 
the moves, both on the dance floor and in 
his casual affairs with the chorus girls. 

Paired with Katerina Papacostas as 
Judy Haynes, Bradley shows his charac- 
ter’s humanity as he struggles to give up 
his womanizing ways. His scenes with a 
couple of ditzy dancers are a treat: as the 
women ooze sexiness, Bradley first en- 
courages it, then controls himself for Judy. 








Papacostas is a lithe, expressive dancer 
who really brings her character into her 
dances. Her first dance with Bradley, to 
the time of “The Best Things Happen 
While You’re Dancing," is a highlight of 
the first act; the partners beautifully work 
their way through movement styles as 
well as emotions. Their 
eye contact and expres- 
sions while doing so 
convey their growing 
attraction to each other. 

Judy pushes and pulls 
herself toward or away 
from Phil, often pausing 

sider her choice. 

Syiek and Stacie Bono 
(Betty Haynes) are also 
well cast and have excel- 
lent chemistry. Bono's 
voice is the equal of 
Syiek's, and they harmo- 
nize nicely, building emo- 
tion both in and outside 
their songs. Only once 
does Bono let the strength 
of her voice and her use 
of the currently popular 
powerhouse singing style 

— a la "American Idol” 

— get in the way of an otherwise flawless 
performance. In the classic torch song 
“Love, You Didn't Do Right By Me,” Bono 
relies too much on belting and not enough 
on emotional modulations. 

A musical is nothing without dancing, 
and choreographer Keith Coughlin brings 
out the best in his capable dancers during 
featured moments as well as in difficult 
synchronized numbers, such as the Act II 
opener, “I Love a Piano." The whole eight- 
member chorus, along with Judy and Phil, 
put on their tap shoes and do outstanding 
ensemble work with speed and finesse. 

It is easy to go on praising this delight- 
ful, well-crafted production of White 
Christmas. Director Carol Dunne has made 
excellent use of the stage and limited cast. 
For example, before Bob and Betty meet, 
they share a sweet duet on “Love and the 
Weather.” They foreshadow their meeting 
and reveal their similar attitudes as they 
sing about their reluctance in romance 
from opposite sides of a dressing-room 


The one exception to Dunne’s judi- 
cious management comes near the end of 
the show, when Gen. Waverly is presented 
to all his past soldiers, who have come to 
Vermont to surprise him. It’s a moving 
moment, but, while the film had many 
extras in uniform, here the general is 
alone on a bare stage. 
Kimmins’ presence is 
strong, but there are 
no props, lighting ef- 
fects, recorded voices 
or any other theater 
“magic” to give a sense 
of the crowd ostensi- 
bly surrounding him. 

Saving the best for 
last is tricky when re- 
viewing a quality pro- 
duction such as this 
one, but the Broadway 
musical version adds 
two more characters 
that are a definite 
bonus. In the hands 
of a gifted comic actor 
like Scot Cote, both are 
downright joyful. Cote 
reveals his full range 
in delivering the effer- 
vescent TV producer 
Sheldrake and the taciturn, monosyllabic 
old Vermonter Ezekiel. Both are memo- 
rable performances, only sharpened by 
the contrast between them. Cote’s sense of 
timing is impeccable, and he wrings maxi- 
mum humor from the pause and drawl of a 
Vermont-y “a-yah.” It may be particularly 
funny to a New England audience, but 
Cote’s performance alone is nearly worth 
the price of admission. 

Irving Berlin's White Christmas is 
worth adding to your holiday traditions — 
if this run at Northern Stage is not already 
sold out. © 

INFO 

Irving Berlin's White Christmas, directed by 
Carol Dunne, choreographed by Keith Cough- 

through Sunday. December 11 to 15. 7:30 p.m.: 



White 8 River Junction. SlMD. Info and tick- 
ets, 296-7000. northernstage.org 
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No Taste Like 
the Present 

Uncommon local products make great gifts by alice levitt 


C hances are, it’s happened to 

you: the experience of unwrap- 
ping a fruitcake or a garbage 
can of stale, fl avored popcorn, 
surrounded by watchful relatives. The 
well-meaning but clueless loved one 
knows you’re a food lover. You nod with 
an awkward smile, then take a bite and 
feign satisfaction. 

But your loved ones don’t have to be 
part of the problem. Luckily for them 
and you, V ermont entrepreneurs are 
venturing far beyond maple candy and 
preserves these days. We talked to the 
owners of four fl edgling food busi- 
nesses to learn more about their stories 
and their appetizing gift ideas. Even 
confl rmed do-it-yourselfers are bound 
to fi nd something to like among their 
uncommon products. And if you really 
miss that fruitcake, you can always make 
one yourself. 



Wozz! Kitchen Creations, Hardwick. 
wozzkitchencreations.com 


Ever wondered how Prince Albert of 
Monaco and Rupert Murdoch eat on 
their private yachts? Warrick “Wozz” 
Dowsett knows, because he made the 
fare himself. Dual passions for sailing 
and cooking led him to the nomadic life 
of a seafaring private chef. And it took 
serious ingenuity for him to mimic the 
fi ve-star fare he had cooked at Sydney 
hotels on the high seas. 

“I was in a position where I had to do 
interesting, real food. [But] sometimes 
it can be three months straight [at sea],” 


explains Dowsett. “It helps to have a 
couple of condiments and small things 
prepared. These saved my butt a little 
bit. They’re all designed to be multipur- 
pose and real food." 

Now Dowsett has applied that 
same inventiveness to his product line, 
Wozz! Kitchen Creations, for sailors 
and landlubbers alike. As he puts it, the 


large collection is “not your traditional 
blueberry jam.” Dowsett's wares include 
dressings, condiments and vinegars, all 
designed to be versatile in the kitchen. 
They’re available online and at a growing 
number of markets and co-ops around 
the state, including Healthy Living, the 
Woodstock Farmers Market and the 
Northeast Kingdom Tasting Center. 


Take, for instance, Wozz’s North 
African Chermoula dressing. The aro- 
matic combination of cumin, coriander 
and lemon is great on salad, but on his 
website, Dowsett also tells cooks how to 
use it as a marinade, as braising liquid 
for lamb or folded into couscous or other 

Other eclectic flavors include 
Vietnamese green-tea-and-mint 
dressing, goji-berry-and-miso dress- 
ing and Indian-spiced beetroot relish. 
Many of the products originated when 
Dowsett and his wife, Ashley, were 
living in Australia. When they moved 
to the States last year to be closer to 
her native New Hampshire, Dowsett 
decided to focus on keeping his ingre- 
dients as regional as possible. 

It didn’t hurt that the couple 
settled in Hardwick, home of the 
Vermont Food Venture Center and 
some of the state’s best farms. Despite 
the presence of many tropical fruits 
in his creations, Dowsett has largely 
succeeded in localizing them. Even 
the miso paste now comes from a 
Massachusetts company. 

One group of items Australian fans 
never got to taste is Dowsett’s salsas. 
There wasn’t much demand for salsa 
in the Southern hemisphere, he says, 
but “here, it’s the first thing people ask 
me for." And it’s no surprise, when the 
staple is as addictive as Wozz’s puck- 
ery kiwi -lime salsa verde. It’s a fresh 
taste of summer that anyone would 
appreciate stuffed in their stocking. 
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Apples Into 
Gold 

THRIVING 

Last week, Vermont's Farm 
to Plate initiative released 
a report on the state’s hard 
cider, spirits and wine 
businesses with the words, 
“Vermont’s contribution to 
the hard cider resurgence is 
significant.” 

Among the growing 
crop of nine or so Vermont 
cideries mentioned is a new 
name: Stowe Cider, founded 
a few months ago by chemist 
and biologist Stefan Windier 
and his wife, Mary. “There’s 
definitely a cider renaissance 
in America,” says Windier, 
explaining why he chose to 
take on the rigors of running 



a cider operation alongside 
his full-time job with the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Stowe Cider’s production 
and tasting facilities lie 
two miles north of Stowe 
village on Route 100, in a 
former market and deli at 
1815 Pucker Street. Here, the 


Windlers — with their three 
young children in tow — 
ferment 500-gallon batches 
of cider every two weeks 
using apples from Champlain 
Orchards. 

This past August, the 
Windlers released their flag- 
ship product: an unfiltered, 
unpasteurized dry cider with 
6.5 percent alcohol. Growlers 
(and half-size “growlettes") 
of the cider sold so swiftly 
that by October the Windlers 
had to scale back tasting- 
room hours (currently 
Fridays and Saturdays, 4 to 
6 p.m.). “It was clear it was 
really popular, and demand 
was high,” Stefan Windier 

In the next week or so, 
the couple will tap their next 
batch and reopen six days a 
week. In early 2014, they'll 
add to their line a cyser, or 
apple-based mead; ciders 
flavored with blueberries 


and cranberries; and a batch 
that’s being aged in bourbon 
barrels from Smugglers' 
Notch Distillery. 

“When you go to Europe, 
it’s nearly one-for-one be- 
tween beer and cider on taps 
there,” notes Windier. He 
plans to begin distributing to 
Stowe-area restaurants and 
bars this spring in an effort to 
achieve that parity. 


Sugarbush to 
Brooklyn 

BRATTLEBORO MAPLE 
PRODUCER OPENS RETAIL STORE 

Like many medium-scale 
Vermont food producers, 

BLACK BEAR SUGARWORKS Owner 

mark Hastings learned long 
ago that the in-state market 
for his maple syrup was 
finite. Even the creemees and 


Spice Route 

COLCHESTER TO WELCOME 
ARABIC MARKET 

The split-level space at 70 Roosevelt 
Highway in Colchester was long 
known as Noah’s Ark Pet Center & 
Center. More recently, it was a dollar 
store. Now, the large storefront that 
shares a building with bevo is under- 
going major renovations to become 
Vermont's first large-scale Arabic 
market 

Iraq native wisam altameemi has 
lived in Vermont for three years. 
Though he says, "Vermont is my 
country now,” he adds that he finds 
food expensive and prefers not to have 
to travel to big cities for his native 
flavors. He plans to change that by 
opening Arabic market. 

The store recently received its first 
shipment of Middle Eastern nonper- 
ishables, Altameemi says. Hard-to-find 
ingredients already on the shelves 
include dried mallow — popular in 
Egyptian soups — date vinegar and 
fig preserves. Altameemi also stocks a 
large range of housewares, from cur- 
tains and sheets to sparkly sculptures 
of both Muslim and Christian icons. A 
large meat case lies waiting to be filled 
with halal flesh. 

Fruits and vegetables will also be 
available, and Altameemi says he'll 
have regular door-buster sales, such 


as 10 lemons for $1. He adds that his 
prices will generally be 70 to 80 per- 
cent lower than those of local grocery 
stores. “I think we can close Shaw's,” 
jokes Altameemi’s right-hand man and 


the market’s chef, loay alkhafaji. refer- 
ring to the supermarket up the road. 

An idle threat? Alkhafaji, an Iraq 
native who recently came to Vermont, 
says that in Michigan, where he previ- 
ously lived, it’s not uncommon for big 
American markets to shutter when 
a low-cost Arabic one opens nearby. 
“Always the best customers I have are 
American,” says Alkhafaji, who has 
also run a restaurant in Memphis. 


The chef will be doing similar work 
in Colchester. The downstairs section 
of the building is being converted into 
a restaurant, complete with a spit for 
shawarma, a tandoor for baking Iraqi 
bread and a giant 
aquarium. The last 
will be filled with 
fish that customers 
can choose and have 
cooked on the spot 
or bring home to 
prepare themselves. 

Everyday menu 
items will also include 
beef, chicken and 
lamb kebabs; shish 
taouk; hummus; and 
salads such as tab- 
bouleh and fattoush. 
Alkhafaji’s specialty 
is whole roasted lamb 
stuffed with rice and 
raisins. He hopes the 
restaurant proves popular enough to 
serve Iraqi breakfast dishes, making 
three meals a day of exotic delicacies. 

Alkhafaji and Altameemi plan to 
open the store within two weeks, 
but full approval for the restaurant 
is likely to take until January. Its first 
day is sure to be a busy one: The chef 
plans to offer free sandwiches to all 
customers. 
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FOR THE TREE-HUGGING 
SNACKER: 

Squirrel Stash Nuts, Burlington, 
413-427-0104. gonuts@ 
squirrelstashnuts.com 

Burlington Farmers Market regulars 
may recognize the fresh faces of Meag 
Bergeron and Brad Mahan; the young 
couple sold their wares at this year's 
South End Art Hop, too. But chances 
are, whether or not you recognize the 
people behind Squirrel Stash Nuts, 
before long you’ll know the crunchy, 
cinnamon-maple-glazed nuts and the 
mustachioed squirrel on the logo. 

Currently, the 2011 University of 
Massachusetts grads work as a nanny 
and an engineer, respectively. But 
Mahan says the goal of their food busi- 
ness is to go national, or beyond. “We’d 
like to be coast to coast and spread the 
stash everywhere," he says. If their 
product catches on, Bergeron says she’ll 
use the money to get a nutrition degree 
and work in that field. Mahan plans to 
remain an engineer. 

For now, the two, who have known 
each other since they were 12, roast 
the almonds, cashews, peanuts and 
pecans themselves once a week. 
Customers can grab the sweet treats 
at the Burlington Winter Farmers 
Market, where Squirrel Stash is a 
regular vendor. The snack is also 
available at Healthy Living, Outdoor 
Gear Exchange, Sterling MotorWerks 
and Magic Hat Brewing Co. “We like 
their beer, their style and the way they 
present themselves,” Bergeron says of 
the brewery, with which she hopes to 


partner. “It’s pretty close to how we 
want to expose our nuts.” 

“The nut jokes never get old,” adds 
Malian. 

Neither does the concept of adding 
an organic line, one of Bergeron’s 
dreams. For now, the couple helps the 
Earth with biodegradable packaging for 
4-, 8- and 16-ounce bags and a reusable 
tin for the sampler of all the nuts. “We 
want to be an example to other com- 
panies,” Bergeron says. They’re already 
paragons of good taste. 

FOR THE RUGGED FOODIE: 

Lake Elmore Smokehouse, 
Morrisville, 888-7487. 
bigmanpierre@gmail.com 

“Everyone’s got maple and regular and 
four pepper. I’m a foodie. I’ve never 
seen chipotle-cilantro jerky.” So says 
Pierre Mesa, owner of Lake Elmore 
Smokehouse. At least, he hadn't seen any 
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Park Slope neighborhood 
this past Saturday. 

“I went from a county 
of 20,000 people to a city 
of eight million,” says 
Hastings, who also sells jams, 
marmalade and hot sauce 
from some of his Vermont 
neighbors. The weekend's 
traffic at the store “exceeded 
my expectations,” he adds. 

Hastings, who splits his 
time between his Guilford 
farm and New 
York, says the 
store, Black Bear 
Sugarworks, is 
bare-bones for now, 
but he wanted to 
open in time for the 
holiday season. After 
a January closure for 
renovations, the store 
will reopen in the spring 
with a rustic, woodsy feel. 
“You'll believe you’re in 
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local beef hot dogs he used 
to sell from a Brattleboro 
food trailer were primarily 
snapped up by tourists, he 
says. “We kind of tapped 
out our audience” — no pun 
intended. 

Yet, Hastings goes on, 
he knew there was “a 
great void” of direct- 
sourced maple prod- 
ucts in New York City, 
where the market sup- 
ports specialty stores 
devoted to single items 
such as pickles and salt. 
His idea: a brick-and- 
mortar syrup store, which 
he opened at 374 Fifth 
Avenue in Brooklyn’s 


a Vermont outbuilding," 
Hastings says. 

Hastings will add to his 
wares a few of the prepared 
foods he used to sell from 
his food truck, such as 

BLACK WATCH FARM beef hot 

dogs, maple creemees from 

KINGDOM CREAMERY OF VERMONT 

and maple cream sodas. 

He also plans to gather and 
sell specialty foods from 
producers throughout 
southern Vermont. 

“I think there's real 
opportunity in New York, 
where people right now are 
looking for 'real' food,” he 



until he started making it himself. The 
same could probably be said for jerky 
flavored with Madras curry and coconut, 
or with came asada seasonings and lime. 

In the summer of 2012, the Culinary 
Institute of America grad closed his 
Winooski eatery, Don Pedro’s Taqueria. 
Dejected, he recalls, Mesa returned to 
his country home to reassess. He spent 
his slowed-down days exploring some of 
his culinary passions, including making 
his own jerky. Mesa also ate a lot of other 
people’s jerky, but didn't think it com- 
pared to his own. “Some of them were so 
artificial,” he remembers. “I was looking 
at them thinking, Why is there so much 
weird stuff in beef jerky?" 

Mesa researched and began prepar- 
ing what he refers to as “cowboy jerky” 
— meat that's cured naturally, then 
smoked over Vermont maple wood with 
no added chemicals. When Mesa began 
sharing his handiwork with friends at a 
local bar, it quickly caught on, and re- 
quests to buy the beef started coming in. 

Realizing he'd hit on something, Mesa 
worked with the Vermont Food Venture 
Center to gain ServSafe training and 
USDA approval. At this point, he isn’t 
ready to mass-produce, he’s just focused 
on turning out the five beef jerkies most 
popular among the local barflies he’s 
polled. Customers will have to wait for 
Mesa’s goat jerky and bacon candy. 

The Lake Elmore Smokehouse web- 
site will launch in upcoming weeks, 
Mesa says. Until then, hungry meat 
lovers can order via phone or Facebook. 



FOR THE SOPHISTICATED 
SWEET TOOTH: 

Vermont Flan Company, 

Montpelier, vtflan.com 

With less than our fair share of Latin 
American restaurants in the Green 
Mountains, it’s not often we’re lucky 
enough to come across flan. And, accord- 
ing to Vermont Flan Company owner 
Vanessa O’Neill, when people see her 
sign at the Capital City Farmers Market, 
they’re often visibly appreciative. 

“People who know it are like, “Wow! 
Flan! I haven't had flan for a while,”’ 
O’Neill says. “It's fun to see their faces 
when they see it.” 


Since she debuted the business in 
2011, it's become a whole lot easier to 
get the smooth, creamy dessert, at least 
in the Montpelier area. O’Neill recently 
| changed her packaging to sell the cus- 
£ tards in individual foil cups that can be 
S turned upside down for an elegant circle 
| of flan. She uses a family recipe passed 
down by her Puerto Rican grandmother 
that results in a light, vanilla-kissed 
dessert. 

O’Neill made her first stab at flan just 
after her son, Pablo, was born; now, she 
says, the little boy helps her prepare her 
product. Let’s hope he doesn’t help him- 
self to too much of the coffee she adds to 
one of her most popular flavors. 

Other varieties change with the sea- 
sons. Around Thanksgiving, O’Neill sold 
a pumpkin-spiced flan. For the colder 
months, the cook is working on a more 
traditionally Puerto Rican coconut 
custard. 

For the full Latin experience, diners 
can head to O’Neill’s own restaurant, 
Mamas’ Melting Pot in Plainfield 
Hardware, for savory treats along with 
cups of flan. They can also take home 
the sweet from the farmers market and 
Hunger Mountain and Buffalo Mountain 
co-ops, or indulge along with dinner at 
Positive Pie in Plainfield and Willy-B’s 
Tavern in Randolph. 

You could bring your favorite holi- 
day hostess some of your home-baked 
cookies. But who are you kidding? 
She’s sure to prefer a sweet taste of the 
tropics. ® 
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Halfway to China 

Vermont food producers cultivate the Asian market 


O n a recent November after- 
noon, Vermont Secretary of 
Agriculture Chuck Ross and 
a small clutch of other ag of- 
ficials and producers stepped out of the 
Hong Kong airport. They’d been on a 
plane for 15 hours, and a teeming, dy- 
namic city awaited them. 

But forget sightseeing. 

What lay ahead were nine 
days packed with visits 
in Hong Kong (population 
seven million), Guangzhou 
(eight million), Chengdu (13 million) 
and Shanghai (25 million). Along the 
way, the Vermonters were scheduled 
to meet with Chinese importers, dis- 
tributors and marketers — sometimes 
in their offices, often in hotel rooms. “It 
was almost like speed dating,” sums up 
Alex Weiss, the Brooklyn-based direc- 
tor of sales for Hardwick’s Caledonia 
Spirits, who traveled with the group. 

The mission was to make inroads for 
Vermont food and drink in the boom- , 
ing Chinese market, where wages are 
growing by about 10 percent each year. 
(The average urban Chinese 
worker made 24,565 yuan ■ 

last year, or about $4045, 
according to numerous media 
outlets.) However, each Vermonter on the 
trip — whether marketing cheese, maple 
syrup or artisanal spirits — met with unfa- 
miliar challenges. Those included China's 
traditional eating habits; the cultural req- 
uisite of nurturing business relationships 
before making a sale; and geographical 
issues — as in, where the heck is Vermont? 

“Some people definitely hadn’t heard 
of Vermont, though they had some 
sense of ‘Indian summer’ and images of 
foliage," says Chelsea Bardot Lewis, the 
state’s senior agricultural development 
coordinator, who was on the trip. “How 
do we tell a story in a market where 
Vermont doesn’t have meaning?" 

China is already Vermont’s third- 
largest international trading partner 
(Canada is the largest; Mexico second); 
state agricultural businesses sold nearly 
$13 million worth of goods to the 
Chinese in 2012, out of $166 million to 
markets worldwide. Yet Ross, Bardot 
Lewis and others thought the Chinese 
market merited a visit. 

“Part of the reason to go to a place 



like China is to find markets that will 
generate demand for Vermont products 
to support this working landscape,” Ross 
says. “We’re an export state and always 
have been when it comes to agricultural 
products. With only 626,000 people, we 
can’t support the working landscape 
with just ourselves." 

The group was stewarded by Ross 
— who was recently elected president 
of the National Association of State 
Departments of Agriculture — and Tim 
Hamilton, executive director of Food 
Export USA-Northeast, a nonprofit that 
promotes exports abroad, and of which 
Vermont is a member. Hamilton says his 
group has helped make inroads in the 
Asian market for lobster and wild blue- 
berries; he calls himself “bullish” about 
promoting Vermont food products next. 

Both Hamilton and Ross see the 
region's relative unfamiliarity with 
Vermont as an opportunity, especially 
as the Chinese become more focused on 
healthy food as a result of ongoing pol- 
lution and food scares, such as the 2008 
milk and infant-formula scandal. 


That tragedy was an unexpected 
boon to American dairy producers, 
who now ship 15 to 17 percent of their 
milk abroad. Among them is Agri- 
Mark, which has facilities in Cabot 
and Middlebury and exports millions 
of dollars’ worth of whey protein. But 
the road ahead is longer for specialty 
products such as cheese. In Hong Kong, 
the Vermonters noticed that high-end 
food markets and cheese shops offered 
“hardly any American cheeses,” says 
Bardot Lewis. She saw Philadelphia 
Cream Cheese, Tillamook cheddar 
and products from Organic Valley 
— but no Cabot cheddar or Spring 
Brook Farm Reading. 

“When you go into the high-end 
retail stores, you see products marked 
by their country's flags. You can iden- 
tify Europe, New Zealand, Canada,” 
says Ross. “Certainly, products from 
afar can be marketed successfully. If the 
Canadians can do it and the Europeans 
can do it and the New Zealanders can 

Jeremy Stephenson, co-owner of 
Spring Brook Farm, represented 
- four other Vermont cheese 
companies on the trip. He 
hadn’t thought much about interna- 
tional exports until he set foot for the 
first time in China. “[The trip] forced 
me to look at different ways of selling 
our cheese through new channels,” 
Stephenson says. His company makes 
nearly 180,000 pounds of cheese a year 
and supports three other dairy' farms in 
Reading, but it sells only 13 percent of 
the cheese in Vermont. “You have to sort 
of step out of what you know, and your 
routine, in terms of sales and market- 
ing,” he says. “It broadened my overall 
view of sales.” 

For years, the prevailing maxim has 
been that the Chinese are averse to 
dairy products, even lactose intolerant. 
Yet Stephenson saw those myths dissi- 
pate at a Shanghai food and hospitality 
trade show where he set out platters 
of his raclette-style cheese, Reading, 
as well as Cabot Aged Cheddar, chevre 
from Vermont Creamery, and Bayley 



food 


Hazen Blue and Cabot Clothbound 
Cheddar from the Cellars at Jasper 
Hill. “Everybody in the booth thought 
our cheese was a magnet,” he says. The 
samples were snapped up eagerly. 

Even if most Chinese have little 
knowledge of American cheese, there’s 
another built-in market in the countr)', 
Stephenson notes: expats. “There’s 
a lot of Europeans, Americans and 
Australians living on the Pacific Rim, 
especially in the major cities," he says. 

Maple has a slightly larger presence 
in the Chinese market, but that sector 
is still dominated by Canadians — and 
that’s something Arnold Coombs thinks 
a lot about. A seventh- 
generation sugar 
maker and owner of 
Brattleboro’s Coombs 
Family Farms, he’s 
been marketing his 
products abroad for 
20 years and currently 
sells in 33 countries. 

Coombs, who was part 
of the Vermont ag del- 
egation, recalls being 
surprised to find one 
of his maple products 
for sale in a Chinese 
store; a distributor had 
shipped it there with- 
out his knowledge. “Some people know 
about it; some people don’t. It’s still a 
raw market,” he says. 

Coombs took part in meetings with 
Chinese importers and distributors 
that had been set up by the USDA. He 
says “some meetings were on target, 
and some weren’t even close,” and that 
exporting a low-margin commodity 
such as maple syrup “can be full of head- 
aches.” Still, he thinks the Asian market 
is important to pursue. With maple 
production growing faster than current 
demand, Coombs says, “we need to keep 
developing our marketing.” 

How do you sell a food product that 
isn’t used in Chinese cuisine? “A lot of the 
Chinese people we met didn’t express a 
desire for other cuisines,” acknowledges 
Bardot Lewis, who found herself en- 
raptured by fiery Szechuan dishes. She 
suggests that Vermont could introduce 
maple as an ingredient in glazes, sauces, 
baked goods and ice cream, perhaps via 
chefs. “Everyone loved tasting maple, 
but they were trying to figure out what 
the usage might be,” she says. 

Caledonia Spirits’ Weiss, who once 
lived in southern China as a Fulbright 
scholar in ethnobotany, is also ponder- 
ing that country's consumption patterns 
as he plots ways to sell Barr Hill Gin and 
other spirits. As a young student, Weiss 
was privy to Chinese drinking culture, 


which is vastly different from that of 
the West. “The Chinese ... are partial 
to brown spirits and are crazy about 
French wine — but are less prone to buy 
bottles of premium liquor to drink at 
home,” he says. “Retail sales of booze are 
infinitesimal compared to on-premises 
consumption.” 

While the Vermont group was in Asia, 
a nice serendipity occurred: Barr Hill Gin 
won a gold medal at the International 
Wine and Spirit Competition in Hong 
Kong, which Ross accepted on the com- 
pany’s behalf. However, that doesn’t 
assure smooth sailing for the product 
in China. The mainland has much more 
complicated sales 
channels, fees and 
tariffs than does Hong 
Kong, where Barr Hill 
Gin is already sold. 

“An important piece 
of criticism we received 
is that our product will 
be really expensive 
in China,” says Weiss, 
who notes that a 47 
percent tariff is just one 
element of the costs 
involved in exporting 
spirits to that country. 
“I think that can be an 
asset, though," he says. 
“We're told we should target luxury cli- 
entele. People in China want what they 
can't get. You have to create an image of 
scarcity and exclusivity.” 

Weiss is neither surprised nor dis- 
appointed that, like others on the trip, 
he didn't make a single sale; he didn’t 
expect to. “Business in China takes 
a long time. It takes guanxi,” he says, 
referring to the Chinese concept of 
business connections nurtured slowly 
— and sometimes aided by frequent gift 
exchanges. (He handed out gin and raw 
honey.) “The trip was a huge success, not 
necessarily in terms of any of us getting 
direct sales,” Weiss says, “but in terms of 
gaining a much broader understanding 
of the market and how it works.” He met 
with 20 people, he recalls, but considers 
only two or three “potential partners.” 

“As Arnold [Coombs] said, being in 
China was like being outside this big 
mansion: You can tell there’s a party 
going on inside, and we’re just rattling 
the windows,” notes Bardot Lewis. 

Like Weiss, Ross thinks the trip laid 
important groundwork for future sales 
of local agricultural goods. But he was 
glad to get home. In China, he found the 
perpetual traffic “both impressive and 
entertaining,” but adds, “The air is so 
thick you almost need a spoon to breathe 
it. You could taste the air. It really made 
me very glad to be a Vermonter.” ® 


WE’RE AN 
EXPORT STATE 

Hi ALWAYS HAVE 
BEEN WHEN IT COMES 
TO AGRICULTURAE 
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DEC.13 CHI HOLIDAYS 


Due South 

In the 1970s, Carol Langstaff founded 
Revels North in Hanover, N.H., as an 
offshoot of her family’s Massachusetts- 
based theater company. Revels. 
Decades later, the troupe maintains 
a mil Irig'ene rational fan base with 
themed seasonal performances such as 
The Christmas Revels: An Appalachian 
Celebration of the Winter So/sfice Drawing 
from the region’s rich musical heritage, 
the production melds song and dance with 
storytelling. A chorus of more than 75 local 
performers backs multi-instrumentalist 
Pete Sutherland, dogger Sharon Comeau, 
singer Suzannah Park and old-time duo 
Sheesham & Lotus, who explore the roots 
of mountain music. 

'thE chr IStmAS rEVE I S: AN 
App Al Ach IAN cE I Ebr At lo N of 
th E WINtEr Sol StlcE' 

Thursday, December 1 2, and f riday. December 
1 3, 7 p.m.; s aturday, December 14, 2 and 7 
p.m.; Sunday, December 15,1 and 5 p.m., 
at Spaulding Auditorium, hopkins Center. 
Dartmouth College in h anover, Nh . $8-38. 
info, 603-646-6422. hop.dartmouth.edu 


t hough separated by the Atlantic 
ocean, Vermont and ireland 
have verdant landscapes, harsh 
climates and ... An Irish Christmas in 
America in common. Now in its ninth 
season, the multimedia show taps into 
the holiday spirit with a blend of music, 
dance, history and photo projections. 
An all-star band of traditional 
musicians anchors the production, 
delivering ballads and instrumental 
tunes with heartfelt themes. Joining 
them onstage, award-winning step 
dancer samantha harvey, singer 
and accordionist seamus Begley 
and acclaimed vocal duo Lumiere 
(pictured) lend their talents to 
a celebration of Emerald isle 
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12 3 

Handmade Yards of Magnetic Clasps 

Lampwotk Bead Leather Cord 

4 3 6 

Dichraic Christmas Semi-Precious 

Glass Pendants Earrings Stones 

18 9 

"Pandora-like" Metalsmithing Swarovskl 

Beads Tools Crystals 


10 11 12 

Rolls of Strands of Pearls Tubes of 
Beading Wire Seed Beads 



calendar 


OPEN CHAKRAS ... OPEN HIPS: TRUST THE BONES 
YOGA SERIES WITH SANSEA SPARLING: Yogis ac- 

Holistic Center. Vergennes. 3:30-4:45 p.m. $14. Info. 
B70-0361. 

OPEN MEDITATION: A 50-minute session allows 
Street St Albans, 8:30-9:30 a.m. Free. Info. 

RELIEVING PAIN & PREVENTING INJURY WITH THE 
ALEXANDER TECHNIQUE: Katie Back teaches ways 


COTS TREE SALE: Locals support the Committee on 

HOLIDAY ARTISANS BAZAAR: More than 40 re- 

Randolph. 5-8 P.m. Free. Info, 431-0204. 

HOLIDAY COOKIE SHARING & GIFT MAKING: Folks 

Jaquith Public Library, Marshfield. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 
HOT CHOCOLATE HUT: Revelers take a break rrom 

5-8 p.m. 25 cents per cup. Info. 377-3557. 

WINTER HOLIDAY CENTERPIECE: Participants tap 

ister; limited space. Info. 878-4918. 


8ABY & ME STORY TIME: Mother Goose-inspired 
2 and under. Ilsley Public Library. Middlebury, 10:30 
BABYTIME PLAYGROUP: Crawling tots and their 

Ailing Memorial Library, Williston, 10:30 a.m.-noon. 
Free; preregister. Info. 876-7555. 

FALL STORY TIME: Klddos share read-aloud tales 
Public Library. 11:15 a.m. Free. Info, 868-3970. 

HISTORY FOR HOMESCHOOLERS: In 'Myths and 

HOMEWORK HELP: First through eighth graders 

2-5 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 

LITTLE EXPLORER PROGRAM: 'DISCOVER YOUR 
COMMUNITY': Little ones learn about bird feeders 

11 a.m. Free; prereglstec Info, 868-3970. 

MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: 

Buttered Noodles, Williston. 10-10:45 a.m. Free. 
Info. 764-1810. 


MOVING & GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: Two- to 
tunes. Fletcher Free Library. Burlington. 11-11:30 
PRESCHOOL ART CLASS: Mini Picassos ages 3 

Studio. Burlington, 10-11 a.m. $20; preregister. Info, 
425-2700. 

Hubbard Library. Montpelier. 3:30-4 p.m. Free; 
preregister. Info. 223-4665. 

READ TO VAN GOGH THE CAT: Feline lovers share 

3:30-4:30 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 878-4918. 

for a time slot Info. 849-2420. 

STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: Engaging narratives 
Jaquith Public Library, Marshfield. 10-11:30 a.m. 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO 5- YEAR-OLDS: 


JEFF MULLEN: In "Racing the Tour Divide: 2745 
bike race in the world. ArtsRiot Burlington, 7-8:30 


theater 

'CONCERT IN C FLAT' AUDITIONS: Thespians 

Players Theater. Wattsfield. 6 p.m. Free. Info, duck- 

NATIONAL THEATRE LIVE: 'MACBETH': Kenneth 
tion of Shakespeare's tragedy about a corrupt 


ENGLISH-LANGUAGE CLASS FOR NEW 

6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7211. 


LGBTQA FAMILY PLAYGROUP: Like-minded folks 

noon. Free. Info, 860-7812. jean@irul2.org 

music 

AMARYLLIS: VERMONTS EARLY VOICE. Susanne 

FLYNN SHOW CHOIRS: Fifty of Vermont's top slng- 

$10-15. Info. 863-5966. 


'PRIVATE LIVES’: Toby Stephens and Anna 

of the 2012 revival of Noel Coward's 1930 comedy of 
$12.50. Info, 660-9300. 

'WHITE CHRISTMAS': Carol Dunne directs this 
Northern Stage interpretation of the holiday film 

Junction. 7:30 p.m. $10-60. Info. 296-7000. 


HEALING JOURNAL & CREATIVE JOURNEYING: 

Institute. Burlington, 7:30-9 pm $10. Info, 


THU. 12 


LESSONS AND CAROLS': ( 

Colchester, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 654-2536. 

politics 

WHAT IS DE UDDER PARTY?: Organic candidate 

7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 579-5524. 

seminars 

ADULT WINDOWS 8 WORKSHOP: An Interactive 

South Burlington, 9:30 a.m.-noon. $20. Info, 
864-1502. 




STANDUP COMEDY PERFORMANCE: Rookie 

community 

BRANCH OUT BURLINGTON! AWESOME TREE 
CONTEST AWARD CEREMONY: Pizza and dessert 

656-5440. 

VERMONT HEALTH CONNECT ONE-ON-ONE 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVI 


MOVING LIGHT DANCE COMPANY PRESENTS THE 7TH ANNUAL 



GREEN MOUNTAIN NUTCRACKER 


commando 


cottferences 

VERMONT PRESS ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 

Plaza, Montpelier, 9:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 525-35: 

education 

PARTNERSHIP FOR CHANGE IMPLEMENTATION 
TEAM MEETING: Students, educators, parents. 

provided. Library, Burlington High School, 6-7:30 
p.m. Free. Info. 363-2342. 

RESEARCH IN YOUR BACKYARD: Vermont 
professionals from UVM, FAHC and PhRMA, who 

TECH TUTOR PROGRAM: Local teens answer 

Williston. 3-6 p.m. Free. Info. 878-4918. 

food & drink 

ECHO AFTERDARK: SPIRITS OF VERMONT 
SCIENCE FAIR: Imbibers learn about the chemistry, 

for Lake Champlain. Burlington. 7-9 p.m. $20-25; 
for ages 21 and up. Info. 864-1848. 


holidays 

ADIRONDACK YOUNG PROFESSIONALS HOLIDAY 

free for members. Info, 355-8578. 

CCTV HOLIDAY PARTY: Community members 

5-7 p.m. Free. Info. 862-1645. ekL 19, kathleen© 
cctv.org. 

COTS TREE SALE: See WED.il. 7 a.m. 

CHOIR OF CLARE COLLEGE HOLIDAY CONCERT: 

Church. St. Johnsbury. 7 p.m. 510-39. Info, 

HOLIDAY ARTISANS BAZAAR: See WED.ll. 9 a.m.- 3 


Anjou 

8c the Little Pear 


53 Main St. Burlington 1 802.540.0008 1 Take a vitural tour at anjouVT.com 


The holiday dance classic 
with an original 
made-in-Vermont twist! 


Sat. Dec. 21st @6pm 
Sun. Dec. 22nd @ 2pm 


BARRE OPERA HOUSE, 
BARRE, VT. 


holiday sample sale 

fs 

shop our signature "invisible" underwear & hosiery 

► 

overstocks & seconds at deep discounts! 

Attention crofters! Fabric & lace by the yard! 


WEDNESDAY 12/11 


THURSDAY 12/12 


FRIDAY 12/13 

Kv 

1 1 AM - 6PM EACH DAY 

/“ * 

commando underwear & hosiery is a must-have for 
fashion editors, celebrities and hip chicks everywhere! 

■pi 

472 Meadowland Dr., Soulh Burlington, VT - off route 1 1 6 - follow sign 


www.wearcommando.com 


Antiques | Vintage Used Furniture | Mid Century | Modern | Retro 


uncover 

your 

personal 

treasure 

this 


holiday 

season. 






calendar 



Tke Scuffer 


STEAK & ALE HOUSE 

MS Church St . Burlington 
S 64. 9-15 1 s thescuffer.oom 




Three Days Only — Up to 50 % off 
20 % Off Storewide 

10 am - 5 pm Dec. 13, 14, 75 

Tasteful holiday gifts for every member of the family — 
books for kids and adults, New England made crafts, 
toys, jewelry, home furnishings, and more. 

Museum Store is open year-round Tuesday-Sunday 
10 am - 5 pm for all of your holiday shopping! 


o. 


SEVEN DAYS S' 


THU.1Z « P.SS 

HEBREW CLASS: Those looking to learn the an 
preregister Info. 862-5125. 

music 

HAPPY JAWBONE FAMILY 
BAND. THE CARING BABIES 
& THE GRAND MANDIBLES: 

Street Museum, White River 

NOONTIME CONCERT SERIES: 3 

12:15-12:45 p.m. Free. Info, 864-6515. 

STUDENT JAZZ COMBO & ADULT JAZZ VOCAL 
ENSEMBLE: Under the direction of Tom Cleary, 

seminars 

KNOW THE 10 WARNING SIGNS OF ALZHEIMER'S 


FRI.13 



EXHIBITION SERIES': Art lovers take a 


Theater. Mlddlebury. 11 
a.m. & 7 p m. $6-10. Info, 


HAL MAYFORTH: 


LOUISE VOJTISEK: The needle- 


SOCIAL MEDIA SURGERY WORKSHOP: f 

Northwest Technical Center, SL Albans 6-8 p.m. 
Free; preregister. Info. 223-6091. 




LOU VARRICCHIO: 

Mlddlebury. 4 p.m. Free. Info. 388-4095. 
SUSAN MORSE: The wildlife tracking expert 

Akeley Memorial Building. Stowe. 7-8:30 p.m. 

theater 


PUBLISHING PANEL DISCUSSION: Editors from 


875-101 B. 

'CONCERT IN C FLAT AUDITIONS: See WED.ll. 6 p.m. 
WHITE CHRISTMAS': See WED.ll. 2 p.m. & 7:30 p.m. 

words 

JAMES WHITFIELD THOMSON: The Massachusetts- 


INTERNATIONAL BOUTIQUE: See WED.ll. 10 a.m.-6 
MONTPELIER CRAFT & ART WEEKEND: Local 

locations, Montpelier. 10 a.m. Free. Info. 223-9604. 


LAUGH LOCAL COMEDY OPEN MIC NIGHT: 

dance 

BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: Samir Elabd leads 

p.m. S14. Info. 862-2269. 

OUEEN CITY CONTRA DANCE: Sassarras Stomp 

free for kids under 12. Info, 371-9492 or 343-7165. 

OUEEN CITY TANGO MILONGA: No partner Is 

p.m. North End Studios, Burlington, 7-10 p.m. $7. 
Info, 877-6648. 

COUPON QUEEN-ING WITH DARBY: Shoppers 

6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 

TRUNK SALE: Local herbalists, craflers and Farm- 

Center, 3-7 p.m. Free. Info, 505-8437. 

VERMONT HEALTH CARE EXCHANGE 
INFORMATION SESSION: See WED.ll. 2-4 p.m. 


NACHO NIGHT: Diners rill up on plates of tortilla 
ings. Live music by One Duzzi follows. VFW Post 


health & fitness 


AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 




FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT St 


COMMUNITY WELLNESS DAY: Practitioners offer 


tions: preregister. Info. 870-0361. 


COTS TREE SALE: St 
CHRISTMAS AT THE FARM: Ft 

kids 2 and under. Into 457-2355. 

HOLIDAY ARTISANS BAZAAR: See WED.ll. 9 a.m.-3 

HOLIDAY STORY TIME: Gale Parmelee reads clas- 

Center, Brandon. 3-4:30 p.m. Free. Into 247-4295. 

'IRISH CHRISTMAS IN AMERICA': Backed by an 


Hall Theatre. Woodstock. 



CHILDREN'S STORY TIME: Budding bookworms 

Kellogg-Hubbard Library. Montpelier. 10:30 a.m. 
Free. Into 223-333B. 

DROP-IN STORY TIME: Picture books. Finger plays 

Free. Info, B78-6956. 

EARLY BIRD MATH: Inquisitive minds explore 

Free. Into 434-3036. 

ENOSBURG FALLS STORY HOUR: Youngsters show 
9-10 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

HOMEWORK HELP: See WED.ll, 3-6 p.m. 

LITTLE DRIB8LERS BASKETBALL PROGRAM: 


GIC: THE GATHERING: Decks of cards 


NORTHERN BRONZE 
HANDBELL ENSEMBLE: 

“Merrily We Ring" features fes- 

Free Library. 7 p.m. $10-12; $40 per 
family. Info. 372-5415. 

SANTA NIGHT: Carolers dressed like old St. Nick 

'SING NOEL! A COUNTERPOINT CHRISTMAS': See 

THU.12. SL John's Episcopal Church. Randolph. 
7:30 p.m.$5-20. Into. 540-1784. 

THE CHRISTMAS REVELS: AN APPALACHIAN 
CELEBRATION OF THE WINTER SOLSTICE': See 

THU.12. 7 p.m. 

'THE SANTALAND DIARIES': See THU.12. 7:30 p.m. 
VERMONT HOLIDAY FESTIVAL: Family-friendly ac- 



WOODSTOCK WASSAIL 
WEEKEND: Folks flock to 


Info. 457-3555. 


MARKO THE MAGICIAN: 

7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 849-2420. 

MUSIC WITH DEREK: Klddos up 

10-10:30 am. Free. Info, 764-1810. 

MUSIC WITH ROBERT: Music lovers of all ages join 

Fletcher Free Library. Burlington. 10:30-11 a.m. 
TODDLER TIME: Little ones build literacy skills with 
Memorial Library, Williston. 10:30 a.m. Free; for 
WRITE ONI: Budding wordsmiths ages 6 to 10 
Hubbard Library, Montpelier, 3:30-4 p.m. Free. Info. 


Igbtq 

OUTRIGHT AWARDS & NOT-SO- 
SILENT AUCTION: Outright 

ments of local LGBTO youth 

Burlington. 6:30-10 p.m. $15- 


nnisic 


'BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. JR.' 


Rutland. 7 p.m. $8-10. Info. 775-0903. 


, V| - ^ . ... JOHNSON STATE COLLEGE BAND: 

° F ivcoosTocitch^ AQt Steven Light and Bethany Pllssey con- 

Free. Info, 635-1476. 

MUSICiSTHE MEZZ: As part of Wassail Weekend. 
Public Library. Woodstock. 6:30-7:30 p.m. 


FRI.13 » P.58 



AR1S 

;rie 


Bra Fitting & Fine Lingerie 


(ui^eAie.) Jcouru, 

& Acetal j nvaitAruic^ 


61 Church Street 
www. aristelle. com 
802-497-3913 


A Hearinq Is Believinq 

aAa O O 

Adirondack 
Audiology 

associates New patients welcome I 

Bearing and Bttnr.cc Centers Accepting NYS Empire Plan 6 most other insurances 


802.316.4602 

356 Mountain View Or • Colchester, VT 




PR££ C0PP££ 

AND FREE COURSES! 


Drop in to find out how to diversify your skills with these 
FREE workshops and 3-credit courses: 


• Governor’s Career Ready Certificate 

• Microsoft IT Academy 

• Intro to Web Analytics 

• Intro to Internet Marketing (Online) 

• Professional Financial Literacy (Online) 

• Health & Safety in the Work Environment 
(Online) 


COMMUNITYn 

CGVi 


OPEN HOUSE 


V j-n Saturday, December 14, 10 am-1 pm 
Of VERMONT'S Tuesday, December 17, 8 am-6 pm 


1 Abenaki Way . Winooski . 802-654-0505 


^ FEATURING... ' 

* UT s Best Beers 
• Daily food/drink Specials 
$5 Heady Tapper Tuesdays 


facebook.com/DasBierhausVT 


MAKE RESERVATIONS i 
BOOK PRIVATE FUNCTIONS^ 


calendar 


FRI.13 « P.57 

THE ORIANA SINGERS & ORCHESTRA: William 

Moreau. St. Paul's Cathedral. Burlington. 7:30 pjn. 


FULL MOON SNOWSHOE HIKE: 


SARAH WAITE: Utilizing the natural Forms of 




Post 309. Peru, N.Y, 10 


INTERNATIONAL BOUTIQUE: See WED.ll. 
MONTPELIER CRAFT & ART WEEKEND: Sc 



'FAME: THE MUSICAL': David De Silva's Interpreta- 

Lebanon High School Wet Paint Players. Lebanon 
High School students with ID. Info. 603-448-0400. 


BROWN BAG BOOK CLUB: Bookworms voice opln- 
Alling Memorial Library. Williston. 12:30-1:30 p.m. 


SAT.14 


activism 

CANDLELIT VIGIL OF REMEMBRANCE FOR SANDY 
HOOK VICTIMS: Folks honor the memory of the 

VIGIL OF REMEMBRANCE FOR SANDY HOOK 
VICTIMS: Folks honor the memory of the 26 chil- 

Bakery & Cafe, Middlesex. 9:30 a.m.; Statehouse 
lawn. Montpelier. 12:15 p.m. Free. Info. 985-8860. 


CONTRA DANCE: Old Sam Peabody provide live 

Info. 472-5584. 

'HAPPY GRINCHMAS': Fusion 802 brings Or. Suess’ 

Burlington. 4 p.m. $5. Info, 310-7266. 

SWING DANCE: Live tunes by Mint Julep accom- 

7:30 p.m.: dance. 8-11 p.m. S10-15. Info. 448-2930. 

WILLOWELL DANCE & FUNDRAISER WITH 
BANDANNA: the local band delivers a program 

House. 7-10 p.m. $5-15: cash bar. Info. 453-6195. 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SE' 


MIGRANT JUSTICE FIESTA: DJ Craig Mitchell enliv- 


donation. Info. 875-1018. 

'WILLISTON REVISITED': Folks track the town’s 


BURLINGTON WINTER FARMERS MARKET: 

Burlington. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 310-5172. 

CANDY-CANE-MAKING DEMONSTRATION: See 
CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS WINTER FARMERS 

CHICKEN & BISCUITS SUPPER: Diners comple- 

COOKIE WALK S. SILENT AUCTION: Attendees 

a.m.-noon. Cost of food. Info. 457-2674. 

MIDDLEBURY WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Crafts. 

School. Middlebury. 9:30 a.m.-l p.m. . 

Free. Info, 989-7223. 

RUTLAND WINTER FARMERS 
MARKET: More than 50 

products at the bustling 

Rutland. 10 a.m.- 
Info. 753-7269. 


with Santa. Info, 893-1457. 

COTS TREE SALE: See WED.ll. 7 a.m. 

CHRISTMAS COOKIE & CRAFT SALE: Hot cider and 

877-9986. 

CHRISTMAS AT THE FARM: Si 


FAMILY DAY AT HELEN DAY ART CENTER: Little 


FRESH TRACKS FARM & VINEYARD HOLIDAY 

HOLIDAY ARTISANS BAZAAR: Si 


HOLIDAY ICE SHOW: Lc 

accepted. Info, 578-0566. 

HOLIDAY POTTERY SALE: Art lovers nosh on light 


HOT CHOCOLATE HUT: See WED.ll, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 

'IRISH CHRISTMAS IN AMERICA': See FRI. 13. 

Arts Center. Stowe Mountain Resort 7 p.m. $32-38. 
Inlb. 760-4634. 

MAD RIVER CHORALE HOLIDAY CONCERT: Led 

Church of Chnst Waltsfield. 7:30 p.m. $12-15; free 


health & fitness 



MAIDEN VERMONT 'HOLIDAY HARMONY': 

the Snowflake Brass Quartet the 


KUNG FU WITH DAVID MCNALLY: 

870-0361. 

R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.ll. North End Studio A. 
Burlington, 9-10 a.m. $10. Info, 578-9243. 

YOGA WITH REBECCAH BRINTON: A mix of 

Holistic Center. Vergennes. 9-10:30 a.m. $14. Info, 


holidays 

A WINTER'S EVE: History buffs head to an 18th- 

Burlington. 4-7 p.m. Free. Info, 865-4556. 

BREAKFAST WITH SANTA: I 


Middlebury. 2:30 p.m. &7:30 

NORTHERN BRONZE 
HANDBELL ENSEMBLE: See 

'SING NOEL! A COUNTERPOINT 
CHRISTMAS': See THU.12. 
litarian Church. Montpelier. 7:30 
p.m. $5-20. Info. 540-1784. 

SWANTON CHRISTMAS IN THE PARK: H< 

THE CHRISTMAS REVELS: AN APPALACHIAN 
CELEBRATION OF THE WINTER SOLSTICE': See 

THE SANTALAND DIARIES': Local actor Joseph 

Jeffersonville. 2 p.m. & 8 p.m. $10-15. Info. 

TOUCH OF VERMONT HOLIDAY GIFT MARKET: 

City Hall. 9 a.m.-4p.m 



25% OFF 
STOREWIDE! 

DECEMBER 14 & IS 


The Blue Mall, 150 Dorset Street, South Burlington 
sportshoecenter.com * facebook.com/SportshoeCenter 





GET YOUR GEAR ON! 



LOOKING FOR 

TRANSFORMAWM 



VERMONT 




Outdoor Gear Exchange 

Special Holiday Savings! 


£)iiauMU yaiate t/iAwi^/iout the Afate 




Clearance & 

Gloves and Mitts 


>7 Qurck -Street 


calendar 




outdoors 



PLAINFIELD BIRD COUNT: See above listing. North 
Free. Info. 229-6206. 

SNOWY OWL APPRECIATION DAY: Fans of the noc- 






INTERNATIONAL WOMEN'S SKI DAY: Girl power! 



EILEEN MCKUSICK: The sound therapist presents 



theater 

'A CHRISTMAS STORY': See FRI.13. 7:30 pun. 
'FAME: THE MUSICAL': See FRI.13. 2 p.m. & 7 p.m. 
'ITS A WONDERFUL LIFE': See FRI.13, 7 p.m. 

THE LOGGER'S HOLIDAY VARIETY SHOW: See 



'WHITE CHRISTMAS': See WED.ll, 2 p.m. & 7:30 


BOOK DISCUSSION SERIES: FARMS & GARDENS: 



HOLIDAY BOOK SALE: Thousands of titles — from 


SUN. 15 

bazaars 

MONTPELIER CRAFT & ART WEEKEND: See FRI.13. 



Governor’s Institutes of Vermont 

Winter Weekend STEM programs 


LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 





GOT PHOTOS? 
Scanning 
Service 

as low as 10# each 

HIGH QUALITY 

600 dots per inch JPEG 

LOW COST 

1-99 @29# 100-999 @19# 

1 , 000 + @ 10 # 

FAST & LOCAL 

180 Flynn Ave, Burlington 

© IDE t^ynctacie* 

www. vidsync.com 

( 802 ) 861-6161 








Activities 

include: 

Swimming 


Climbing Wall 


Parisi Speed 


School 


iEDGE 


SPORTS&FITNESS 
PHYSICAL THERAPY 
KIDS&FITNESS 


KIDS & FITNESS INFANTS TODDLERS PRESCHOOL 

Essex I 879-7734 ext. 1113 So. Burlington 1 658-0080 Williston I 864-5351 

alexandrad@edgevt.com heatherh@edgevt.com micheller2@edgevt.com 


o&MOor 
PROGRAMS have 

°f™'!!S s a> aH three 
n,?'°i n n ser vicing 
over 10 schools' 
cl >nsg@edgevt. com 




calendar 


LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT S 




& LUCKY’S TRAILER SA 


The 


LOGGERS 


mm iii.ni.umiHinii.n 

Music "Comedy •Holiday FamilyTreat 
Dean Martin Style Variety Show 

NASHVILLE SINGER KEEGHAN NOLAN 
MASTER FIDDLER PATRICK ROSS • UNCLE FURMON 



healthy volunteers needed 

Compensation available for participants in a year-long 
vaccine study for the Prevention of Dengue Fever. 

Includes 2 dosing visits and brief follow-up visits. 

Adults between the ages of 1 8-50. Earn up to $2420. 



00 


DEC 13 & 14,8PM 
South Burlington 
High School 


DEC 27 & 28, 8PM 
Stowe High School 

Tickets: Green Goddess 



DEC 31, 7PM 

Spruce Peek Center 

for the Arts 

sprucepeakarts.org 

802-760-4643 


For more information and to schedule a screening, leave your name, 
phone number and a good time to call back. 
802-656-0013 • UVMVTC@UVM.EDU • UVMVTC.ORG 





CANOE IMPORTS SALE 

now through Christmas 


Ornaments are 
BUY 6 GET 1 
FREE! 


i:\dudff 


Winter 

Clothing 


Snowshoes 


20-50 % off 


15-50 % off 


Order ' 
In Store or 
, Online! , 


Create your own personzalized 
calendar and enjoy your photos 
365 days of the year 


8.5x11 

Magnet Calendar 

SI 4.95 


8.5x11 Spiral Calendar 

$29.95 

ThePhotoGarden.com 


11x14 Calendar 


-if new balance williston 

New Balance Shoes, Clothing, Accessories and Free 1-on-1 Fit Service 


2014 Photo 
Calendars 


370 Dorset Street, South Burlington, VT 


PhotoGarden • 10 Dorset St. South Burlington • 802-863-1256 






CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE 


classes 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


dreams 



burlington city 
arts 










^products thatv Bri 


VERMRNT GIFT BARN 
AND GALLERY 

1 087 Williston Rd„ South Burlington, VT • 802-658- 
Monday - Sat 9am to 9pm • Sunday 1 0 to 5 
vwiw.vermontgiftbarn.com 


SPOR TS a FITNESS ■ PHYSICAL THERAPY ■ KIDS & FITNESS 


GREAT FAMILY PLANS I GROUP CLASSES I TENNIS COURTS I LOTS OF KIDS ACTIVITIES! 






WRINKLE RELAXERS 

Fight forehead wrinkles 
and crows feet 


LASER HAIR REMOVAL 

No more shaving, 
tweezing or waxing 


Now offering 
SCLEROTHERAPY 
Vein Treatment 


Visit skindeepvtcom for more 
information & monthly specials 


FACIALS, PEELS & 
MICRODERMABRASION 


Improve skin imperfections 


FACIAL FILLERS 


Eliminate smile lines 
and enhance thin lips 


EDGEVT.COM i (802) 860-EDGE (3343) I INF0@ EDGEVT.COM 

DEDICATED TO IMPROVING LIVES SINCE 1966 


GIVE A LITTLE PIECE OF VERMONT 
THIS HOLIDAY SEASON 


Choose from a wide selection of art, pottery, glass and wood products 
to complete your home decor as well as Vermont specialty foods and gift baskets. 


I): 


Skin Deep 

Medical Aesthetics 











CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE T •J EN L A = 


classes 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


MARTIAL ARTS «P.B6 


VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 










certifi ed 6th Degree Black Belt. 


Leroy Rd.. Witllston. 660-4072 


LEARNTO MEDITATE:, rough 




pilates 


ALL LEVELS BARSCULPT 




sports 


BEGINNING FENCING CLASSES: 

Middlebury, 6:30-9 p.m.; Tue. in 
Charlotte. 7:30-9:30p.m.. start- 
ing Jan. 6. CosL-573 5/70-wk. 

Mlddlebury/Charlotte Central 
School, Middlebury & Charlotte. 

Fox. 759-2268. vfox@gmavt.net. 

stress reduction 

ART OF FLOATING AWAY 

STRESS: Learn the art of let- 

stress while fl opting like a cork 

Spa. 145 Pine Haven Shores Rd. 
No. 1135. Shelburne. Satorl Float 
Spa. Rahn Bouffant 498-5555. 

support groups 

SOCIAL ANXIETY SUPPORT 
GROUP: Do you feel nervous 

ment. Weekly. Cost: S70/2 hrs. 


HWA YU TAI CHI. MONTPELIER: 

Jan. 6, 5-6 p.m. Cost: $760/76- 
week semester: $88/half 

3rdfl oor. Montpelier. Eltie Hayes 

SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 




Burlington. 864-7902, ipfamily- 

YANG-STYLETAI CHI:, e slow 


p.m_ Sat.. 8:30 aim SI6/class. 
S60/mo„ $760/3 mo. TaiChifor 

Mindful Breath Tai Chi {formerly 

Healing Center/ 780 Flynn Ave.. 
Burlington. 735-5465, mindful- 

yoga 

BURLINGTON HOT YOGA.TRY 
SOMETHING DIFFERENTi: 



EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 

welcome here. Cost: $74/ciass. 
$130/class card. S5-10/commu- 

Yoga. 20 Kilburn St.. 8 urllngton. 
864-9642 evolutionvt.com. 

HONEST YOGA, THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga ofTers 


trainings at the 200- and 
500-hour levels. Daily classes 




class: $120/l0-class card: $730/ 

YOGA ROOTS: Flexible, infl exible. 

Vinyasa Flow. Heated Vinyasa. 

PeJvicHealtb Before and After 
Baby with Katie DeCarolis, PT. 


or S130/10-class card, S72/ 
S100/10-class punch card. 

ISO Dorset St.. Blue Mall, next to 
497-0736. honestyogastudio @ 

LAUGHING RIVER YOGA: Highly 


ROOTS Kids with Nic Tuff. Dec. 
14 1:30-2:30 p.m. Dream Deep 

Clement Waters Dec. IS. 2-4 

Business Park. 985-0090. yoga- 




JANUARY 13-MAY 2 
MASTER’S DEGREE PROGRAMS 


Experience our AirCool* 
Memory ^oam v^ith TruTemp Gel 


SPRING TERM 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Full or part-time program for degree students. 

Applications are accepted throughout the year. 


EDUCATION 

• Concentrations in: Literacy, Curriculum, Arts, 
Special Education, School Leadership 

• Teacher Licensure 

• Teacher Endorsements 


TEACHING ENGLISH TO SPEAKERS OF 
OTHER LANGUAGES (TESOL) 

• MATESOL 

• MATESOL plus PreK-12 Licensure/Endorsement 

• MATESOL OnCampus + Online 

• Peace Corps Master’s International 

• Graduate Certificate 

• Summer TESOL Diploma 


ADVANCED REST 

$1074 Sm. 


BALANCED DAYS 

$1774 S”. 


RESTORED SPIRITS 

$2274S=„ 


EXCLUSIVE COMFORT 

$327415:™. 


more. 


Saint Michaels 
College issf™ 


Q 654-2100 


smcvt.edu/graduate 


V\Avre r aa 
SflJvvF 
* lV\A cUae^o . 


VOTED BEST FURNITURE STORE 2013 


388 PINE STREET, BURLINGTON 
802.862.50S6 





Listen Up 


Ben Taylor talks about his music, a surprising new project and, 
yeah, his famous parents 

BY DAN BOLLES 


I GOTO ARE NOT THE 
KIND OF MUSIC I MAKE. 


B en Taylor is a celebrity brat. Yes, it’s cool to call 
him that. It is, after all, how he refers to himself. 
Taylor’s parents are James Taylor and Carly Si- 
mon, two singer-song- 
writers who hardly need an intro- 
duction. But rather than shy away 
from — or perhaps twerk away — 
his musical lineage, as many other 
celeb kids might, Ben Taylor em- 
braces it, even if it’s not always a 
comfortable fi t. 

Much of Ben Taylor's music, up 
to and including his 2012 record. 

Listening , evokes reasonable, if pre- 
dictable, comparisons to that of his p: 
dear ol' dad. While he’s proud of and has benefi tted frc 
his legacy, he's careful not to let that looming shadow com- 
pletely defi ne him. A raft of upcoming projects, including 
one curious record in particular, reveals there is more to 
Ben Taylor than simply inheriting the family business. 

In advance of his show at the Higher Ground Showcase 
lounge this Friday, December 13, with local songwriter 
Caroline Rose, we spoke with Taylor by phone from Cali- 


BT: Listening is something everyone needs to get 
better at. I can’t preach to any choir other than my 
own private, personal choir. And when I do enough 
talking I get sick of it But I am 
defi nitely the one in question. 
I’m the one who is having a 
hard time listening, having a 
hard time understanding. 

It has to do with your style 
of communication. People have 
a way of fi guring out what it is 
they’re talking about and then 
having a preconception of 
where that conver- 
sation is going. And then they use their 
words to corral it into that place. As a 
result, people spend alot of the time 
thinking about what they’re going 
to say next, instead of listening 
to what’s being said. And I cer- 
tainly do that too much myself. 

By trying to be clever and have 
the right thing to say, I actually 
miss the point. 


SEVEN DAYS: You didn't get involved with music un- 
til later in your life, which is surprising, given your fa- 
mous folks. What took you so long? 

BEN TAYLOR: With some rare exceptions, for very young 
kids to get into a heavy music prac tice when they're young 
enough to excel as young adults, their parents have to re- 
ally force them into it. And I think the kind of parents who 
force their kids into that are often not famous musicians 
themselves. The famous musicians like to try to shelter 
their kids from the pressure of comparison for as long 
as possible. And I think that happens a lot with celebrity 
brats, which is what I refer to my group of second-genera- 
tion family-business entertainers. So it’s partially that and 
it’s partially because they’re trepidatious, on account of all 
of the adoration they see their parents receive. 

SD: I can see that being intimidating. A lot of people 
would have unreasonable expectations. 

BT: I think they do. And no one more than me. 

SD: Well, that might be a good quality for someone in 
your position to have. 

BT: It’s a good quality to have ... sometimes. Being your 
own worse critic, you can use that to make you ambitious 
and tireless and have a good work ethic. But if you step too 
far with it, it can make you neurotic. 

SD: At fi rst glance, the title of your last recordListen- 
ing. almost seems likes a directive to the listener. But 
it’s really more about you listening, isn’t it? 


SD: I think you just described 
my entire journalistic career. 

BT: [Laughs] Rumi said, "Sell your cleverness and buy be- 
wilderment.” That’s the best advice I’ve ever heard. 

SD: What are you working on now? 

BT: A couple of di° erent albums. One of them is, I think, 
the best Ben Taylor album I’ve ever made. And, like I said, 
I’m hypercritical of myself, so that means a lot to me. And 
then I’m doing a side project, an electronic project called 
Antler Boy, which is an anagram of Ben Taylor. I’m in the 
midst of making crazy, melt-your-face beats in my spare 


SD: Whoa. Ben Taylor is an EDM fan? 

BT: It’s something I’ve always liked. Most of the concerts 
I go to are not the kind of music I make. I generally go to 
see rap shows, I go to see D Js. I like to dance. And when 
I go to see a show, that’s what I want to do, because I’m a 
bad listener. 

SD: [Laughs] I admit it. I'm surprised. 

BT: Well, I did this because I was inspired to get into the 
family business and I'm so proud of what my parents have 
done. To be following in their footsteps, there is a certain 
amount of prestige. It's a little bit more prude and demure 
than I’d like it to be sometimes. So I go back and forth 
between bringing elements of electronic music into the 
Ben Taylor set and thinking. Oh, God. These people want 
to hear introspective, philosophical songs, and I'm trying to 


melt their faces. So I think not to alienate fans of singer- 
songwriter Ben Taylor, it’sbest to let those things join 
sparingly. As proud as I am to be my parents' son and of 
the music I make, the whole singer-songwriter thing can 
get a little uptight 

SD: Do you thinkthe uptightness surrounding the 
singer-songwriter thing is maybe why. whenever jour- 
nalists ask you a question about your parents, they 
start by apologizing for the question? 

BT: [Laughs] Yeah, they always do that. It’s funny. If I 
know somebody and I’m taking an interest in their lives, 

I always ask what their parents do. Parents are people’s 
archetypal examples. So why wouldn't you ask somebody 
about their parents? I get the sense that a lot of celebrity 
brats have chips on their shoulders and don't want to talk 
about their parents, so maybe that’s the root of the pre- 
emptive apology. But the way I look at is that, if I got into 
this business thinking I was going to talk to press and not 
talk about who my parents are, I would have to be smoking 
something strange. © 


INFO 

Ben Taylor with Caroline Rose, Friday, December 13, 8:30 p.m. 
at the Higher Ground Showcase Lounge in Burlington. 

$15/18 AA. 
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Twice Bitten 

So much news. So little time. So we’re 
doubling up on rapid-fire Soundbites 
columns in back-to-back weeks. Buckle 
up. 


First up, on the holiday beat: Have you 
heard “Christmas Sled,” the new single 
from FARM-offshoot the mountain says 
no? Well, you should. I daresay it’s 
destined to join all three physics club 
records, myra flynn’s “Harvest,” grace 
potter’s “Naughty Naughty Children 
(Better Start Actin’ Nice)” and victor 
rudolph gittens' amazing — and 
amazingly hard to find — “Christmas 
Everyday” as a local holiday classic. 
Check it out on the Seven Days arts blog, 
Live Culture. 


I didn't go to the first show of the 

DARK SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN monthlong 

residency at Nectar’s last Wednesday. 
But, judging from the Facebook pictures 
that popped up in the days following, 
nocturnals' drummer matt burr wasn't 
kidding about the laser light show 
accompanying the band’s pink floyd 
fetishizing. I think I hallucinated just 
looking at them. 


I do have one suggestion for Burr 
and co. for the remaining Wednesday 
shows, though: If you guys do any songs 
from Animals, you should borrow the 
inflatable flying pig that Northfield 
Savings Bank displays on the Flynn 
Center marquee during jazz fest. You’re 
welcome. 


New band alert! Welcome to the 
fray, apex. Led by local saxophonist 
dan liptak, the 10-person ensemble 
features members from several 
notable outfits, including kat wright 

& THE INDOMITABLE SOUL BAND, SATURN 
PEOPLE'S SOUND COLLECTIVE, the GRIPPO 

funk band and afinque, to name a few. 
According to a recent press release, the 
group trades in the “grooves of snarky 
puppy" and hearkens to the heydays of 
1960s Bay Area funk, blending “funk, 
rock, fusion, jazz and even chamber 
music.” Interesting, no? They'll be at 
Positive Pie 2 in Montpelier this Friday, 
December 13. 



Not-so-new band alert! Following a 
two-year hiatus, rao is baq, yo. Led by 
virtuoso local axeman chris michetti, 
the “high-performance rock ’n' roll” 
band will play a two-night stand at 
Nectar’s this weekend with opening 
support from twiddle offshoot gubbulidis 
on Friday, December 13, and American 
babies on Saturday, December 14. Jam 


In comedy news, Burlington watering 
hole Drink unveils a new monthly 
standup series this Friday, December 13. 
It will continue on the second Friday of 
each month and take place in the bar's 
downstairs special-events room, the 
Cellar — dubbed, of course, the Comedy 
Cellar on comedy nights. Personally 
I would have gone with Laugh — or, 
depending on who is performing, 
Heckle. The debut show features the 
comedic stylings of will betts, natasha 

ORUHEN, MIKE THOMAS and COLIN RYAN, With 
host ADAM COOK. 


Back in September, State & Main 
Records threw a pretty kickass 
showcase featuring a choice selection of 
Montpelier bands at the Monkey House 
Unfortunately, little did they know that 
down on the Burlington waterfront 
that same night, grace potter & the 
nocturnals were holding court with 
their annual Grand Point North festival. 
I skipped out on GPN a little early and 
made my way to Winooski for the show. 
I was pretty much the only one who 
did. With the majority of Burlington’s 
show-going public previously engaged, 
the turnout at the Monkey was sparse 
at best. Still, our capital-city brethren 
— and sistren — put on a hell of a show. 
And, lucky for you, they’re coming back 
On Tuesday, December 17, this time 
at Nectar’s, the S&M crew will reprise 
that ill-fated September showcase with 
four killer bands that I promise are 
worth your time. The lineup includes 
hip-hop duo boomslang, garage rockers 
lake superior, spastic-punk outfit PISTOL 
fist and surf-metal heroes the concrete 
rivals. By the way, that last band will 
be performing as a duo, as it’s still 
searching for a new bassist in the wake 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow <£>DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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THE NORTH FACE STORE 
KLMOUNTAINSHOP.COM 

210 COLLEGE STREET BURLINGTON 
877.284.3270 
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of jen smithers' recent departure. Any 
aspiring new Rivals might want to drop 
by, if only to see if you can keep up with 
guitarist jay ekis and drummer ben roy. 


Speaking of Grand Point North, one 
of the festival highlights for me was 
witnessing the jaw-dropping show- 
stopping antics of soul singer Charles 
bradley. So intense were the Screaming 
Eagle of Soul's hip-swinging moves that 
my girlfriend coined an incredible new 
term to describe them: gyrotechnics. 

We weren’t the only ones taken by 
Bradley's hypersexualized performance. 
At one point during the apex of 
Bradley’s set, local songwriter jer coons 
tapped me on the shoulder. 

“Dan," he said, nodding toward the 
stage. “I think I’m pregnant." 

If that’s not endorsement enough 
for you to go see Bradley at the Higher 


Ground Ballroom this Saturday, 
December 14, 1 don’t know what is. 
(Other than our spotlight of the show 
on page 76, of course.) 


The 2014 Grammy Awards could have 
a Vermont-y feel, as a pair of artists 
with strong Green Mountain ties are 
nominated for nifty little statues. That 
includes self-described "two-time 
Grammy Award loser” neko case. The 
semi-recent Vermont transplant is 
nominated for Best Alternative Music 
Album for her latest, The Worse Things 
Get, the Harder I Fight, the Harder 
I Fight, the More I Love You, which, 
as Case revealed in a recent NPR 
interview, is obviously about me. It's 
cool, Neko. I love you, too. (Editor's 
note: No, it's not.) 

The other Grammy nominees 
with VT connections are della mae, 
a Nashville-based Americana outfit 


fronted by celia wood smith, formerly of 
the local folk duo avi & celia. Della Mae’s 
This World Oft Can Be is nominated for 
Best Bluegrass Album. 


Last but not least, I goofed. Last 
week’s column featured a blurb about 
famed Americana producer jim rooney 
sitting in this Thursday, December 
12, with colin mccaffrey — no slouch 
as a producer himself — as part of the 
latter’s ongoing residency at Bagitos 
Cafe in Montpelier. Such a big deal 
was this rare appearance that I broke 
with column convention and gave you a 
heads up on the show a week early. The 
only problem: The show was actually 
last Thursday, not this one. Oops. 

Either because he’s a hell of a guy 
or, as I’ve long suspected, writing this 
column grants me superpowers to 
alter the future, Rooney is covering my 
ass. Though he wasn't scheduled to, 
he’ll again join McCaffrey at Bagitos 
this Thursday, December 12, allowing 
those of you who missed him last week 
because I screwed up the dates the 
chance to see him live. Thanks, Jim! 

And just in case I really do 
have future-changing journalistic 
superpowers: brett hughes will throw 
the Holiday Ho Ho Ho Down this year 
after all, New England Patriots tight 
end rob gronkowski's season-ending 
ACL tear was misdiagnosed and is 
really just a mild case of the willies, and 
Neko Case will invite me to a romantic 
dinner at her farmhouse after she wins 
her Grammy. (Editor’s note: Dan, your 
girlfriend reads this, right?) ® 




Valley Stag® productions 
presorts 

P.M. Sundays 

poets and players 



Vance Gilbert 


Sunday, Dec. 15th - 4pm 
Richmond Free Library 
201 Bridge Street 




$17-50 In advance 
$20 day of show 


802434-4563 
www.valleystage.net 


Dr. Hauschka 



The ONLY authorized 
Dr. Hauschka Treatment 
Center in the area. 

Gift certificates 

for our 

amazing services 
available at 
holisticafacials.com. 


a l HOLISTICA 

Organic Skincare Studio 


By appointment only. 

802.224.6650 

2 Church Street, Burlington 
4 State Street, Montpelier 






CLUB DATES 


music 




WED. 11 


burlington area 

CLUB METRONOME: Metal Mond 


HALFLOUNGE: Wanted Wednesday with DJ Craig 



LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Mike Martin and GeofT 



SKINNY PANCAKE: J< 


central 

BAGITOS: John Daly Trio (acoustic). 5 p.m. 


CHARLIE O’S: Rachael Kate. Ben Roy (acoustic). 
SKINNY PANCAKE: Jay Ekls Saves Wednesday 



WHAMMY BAR: Open MIc. 6:30 p.m.. Tree. 

champlain valley 


10 BROTHERS TAVERN: 




£ northern 

5 THE HUB PIZZERIA & PUB: Seth Yacovone (solo 



s PIECASSO: Trivia Night 7 p.m.. free. 



For Whom the Belle Tolls Richmond, Va.'s the southern 

belles corral elements of jazz, rock, funk and country into an elastic, groove-centric 
amalgamation of psychedelia and twang that both honors their Southern roots and 
reveals an affinity for Frank Zappa and Captain Beeffieart. The band plays a pair of 
Vermont shows this week: Wednesday, December 11, at Red Square in Burlington and 
Thursday, December 12, at the Monkey House in Winooski. 


champlain valley 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: OJ Dizzle (house). 10 

northern 



THE HUB PIZZERIA & PUB: Dinner Jazz with Fabian 

PARKER PIE CO.: CanAm Jazz Band. 7:30 p.m.. free. 


regional 

MONOPOLE: The Snacks (rock 

MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: G, 


FRI.13 





HOLIDAY PARTY! 

FAMILY OR BUSINESS, 
k CALL US AND BOOK 

1 YOUR DATE TODAY! 

!S° W serving lunch 

BEAR'S END LOUNGE* 

CHECK OUR WEBSITE FOR... 

Champlain 

| 2630 Shelburne Rd ■ Shelburne • 985-2S76 • champlalnlanes.coi^jjjjg 
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REVIEW this 

Colby Dix, i am. it is. 
you should be. 

(SELF-RELEASED. CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 



Most Vermonters likely know Colby Dix 
as one-fourth of the band Touchpants, 
a fuuliuuu tiled lueul supelgiuup of 

sorts that also includes Chris Friday, 
Aram Bedrosian and Phish’s Jon 
Fishman. That band is notorious for 
its aggressively non-politically-correct 
brand of humor, a base, off-color style 
that makes Tenacious D seem like Raffi 
by comparison. But as he reveals on his 
debut solo record, i am. it is. you should 
be., there is more to Colby Dix than dick 

In truth, Dix has accomplished 
far more as a musician than simply 


being part of a Fishman side project 
As an engineer and/or performer, the 
Berklee grad has worked with the likes 
of country superstars Brooks & Dunn, 
indie popsters Matt & Kim, locals 
the Jazz Mandolin Project and jam 
stalwarts the Breakfast, to name a few. 
That’s a diverse resume. And it’s one 
that informs the wide-ranging sounds 
found on his freshman solo outing. 

Dix’s varied musical interests 
are unquestionably a plus, and he 
generally wears his coat of many colors 
well. “Closer Walk” is a pretty, slow- 
burning alt-folk cut that bears some 
resemblance to the work of Boston’s 
Joe Pernice in his Scud Mountain Boys 
days. “Forget This” is a scintillating 
number that should get the jam band set 
a-wiggling. Dix follows that up with an 
elegant acoustic gem, “I Know I Know 
I Know,” that tugs at the heartstrings. 
“Too Far” is an ambitious, atmospheric 
epic that hints at an affinity for Dawes. 
"Away” finds Dix vacillating between 
a clean falsetto and a strained chest 
voice that suggests time spent with 
a Justin Vernon record or three. The 
album closes on a trio of songs, “Try as 
You Might,” “WTF” and “20 June," that 


Peter Day, Break 
Down the Heavy 

( SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

For more than a decade, Peter Day 
has co-fronted local rockers the Grift, 
a group whose technical prowess 
and innate knack for tight harmonies 
and sticky melodies have made them 
staples of the Vermont scene at large. 
That band’s most recent album, 2009’s 
Doppelganger, found them shedding 
some of their earlier jammy tendencies 
in favor of a leaner, more pop-centric 
sound. On his new solo record, Break 
Down the Heavy , Day continues that 
shift, delivering a sunny collection of 
tunes that should satisfy fans of the 
Grift and attract new listeners with a 
pop-rock sweet tooth. 

On his website, Day outlays a lengthy 
list of influences that reads like who's- 
who of pop-rock luminaries: Paul 
Simon, Rubber Soul-era Beatles, Tom 
Petty, James Taylor. Those are pretty 
common touchstones for anyone who 
has penned a catchy verse-chorus-verse 
in the last 50 years. And in Day’s case, 
he wears his influences proudly on his 
rolled-up Oxford shirtsleeves. He’s as 



about Kis unabashed hooks. 

"Been There All Along” sets the 
record’s upbeat tone with a driving 
groove and warm sheen of guitars and 
keys. Day drops the record’s title at 
the bridge, repeating, “Break down 
the heavy, gonna find a song.” If James 
Taylor and Paul Simon got together to 
out-soothe each other with agreeable 
crooning, it might sound something like 
this. 

Day writes that his solo record was 
bom out of finding beauty in dark 
times. “The Beauty That Surrounds” 
is the most overt example of that idea. 
And especially at the harmony-heavy, 
Doobie Brothers-styled chorus, it is 
undoubtedly beautiful. The same could 
be said of "If You Looked Both Ways.” 


© GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


further display Dix’s chameleon quality, 
venturing into ethereal indie folk, gritty 
alt-rock and a sparse, tender acoustic 
ballad, respectively. 

Dix's multifaceted approach is 
intriguing. But if his record has a flaw, it 
might be that he takes aim at too many 
styles. Individually, almost all of these 
songs are well crafted and compelling 
— though these ears could do without 
the adult-contemporary leanings of 
opener “Two.” The issue is that, taken 
collectively, the album struggles to 
settle into a cohesive groove. But that’s 
a minor gripe, considering the record’s 
many other fine qualities. And, given the 
cherry-picking manner in which most 
listeners consume music now, perhaps 
it’s actually beneficial. In any case, i am. 
it is. you should be. is a strong debut that 
often borders on brilliance and reveals 
an overlooked talent. 

i am. it is. you should be. by Colby Dix 
is available at colbydix.com. Dix plays a 
release show at Nectar’s in Burlington 
this Saturday, December 14. 





Driven by a sparse piano progression 
and accented with steely (Dan) 
atmospherics, it is the album's lone 
moment of darkness. But even given 
the song’s cloudy disposition, Day finds 
a ray of light and gives it voice with an 
uplifting blue-eyed-soul sensibility. 

Forming the core of Day’s band are 
drummer Sean Preece, keyboardist 
Leon Campos and his Grift conspirator, 
Clint Bierman. They’re joined by 
percussionist Daiko Hirani, bassist Josh 
Weinstein, vocalists Jer Coons and Mike 
Pedersen, and, on the opening track, 
banjo player Seth Folsom. That’s a top- 
notch supporting cast. Collectively, they 
frame Day’s compositions with taste 
and tact, leaving just enough room for 
the album's true star, Day, to shine. And 
he does, offering a warm suite of songs 
that could melt even the most cynical 

Break Down the Heavy by Peter 
Day is available at peterdaymusic.com. 
Day will play a CD release show at 
the Skinny Pancake in Burlington on 
Saturday, December 21. 
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Burlington 

HisforyTours 

Personalized Tours 

in the Comfort 
of a Customized Van 

• Holiday Gift Certificates • 

"You gave us a wonderful 
look into Burlington's past. ” 


BurlHistoryTours@aol .com 
808.863.9138 
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SAT-14 // CHARLES BRADLEY AND HIS EXTRAOROINAIRES [SOUL] 


The Scream From small-time James Brown 
impersonator to 65-year-old international soul-revivalist 
phenomenon, Charles bradlev has a story' for the ages. The 
man’s otherworldly, haunting wail evokes legit comparisons 
to Brown and Otis Redding, especially, and earned him the 
nickname “The Screaming Eagle of Soul.” Charles bradley 
and his extraordinaires return to Burlington for a gig at the 
Higher Ground Ballroom this Saturday, December 14. jay 




champlain valley 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Jam Man Entertainment 


northern 


THE HUB PIZZERIA & PUB: Karaoke. 9 p.m.. free. 
MATTERHORN: Red Bull DJ Party (EDM), 9 p.m.. $5. 





regional 

MONOPOLE: Capital Zen (rock). 10 p.m.. free. 
OLIVE RIDLEY'S: Mind Trap (rock). 10 p.m. NA. 


SUN. 15 

burlington area 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Karaoke. B p.m.. Tree. 
FRANNY 0‘S: Vermont's Got Talent Open MIc, 8 

MONKEY HOUSE: Spark Arts Open Improv Jam. 





Le-t us he-lj? you wake, your holidays 
happy 4 stress -fre-e-. 



Menus -for break-fast, lunch and dinner 
Vrop~of-f or -full catering service available 
A ppetiz-er platters ■ Licensed bar service 




farm to Table fresh Since 2003 ■ thesnapvt.com 




Hop on over to The Lighting House and SAVE ON ALL TIFFANY 
For all your holiday shopping visit Vermont’s favorite destination for 
Lighting, Fans, Home Accents, Furniture and FUN HOLIDAY GIFS. 


QUOlZEL 
Tiffany Night Light 

SALE $49.95 



■TPT 

GIFS CERTIFICATES AVAILABLE! 

For All Your Gift Giving Occasions 

Shelburne • RT 7 Shelburne Road • 985-2204 
(VW.TheLightingHouse.net • Open 7 Days AWeek 


P* 

LIGHTINt 

HOUSE 



HowardCenter is 
looking for a family 
or individual to 
provide respite 
for a 7-year-old 


Stanley* loves sports, being outside, running around with 
other kids, piggyback rides and is a huge Michael Jackson fan. 
He would love to teach you the moves from Thriller! Those close 
to him describe Stanley as a cuddly, energetic, determined little 
boy who loves bike riding and scooters. Stanley does well if he 
has predictable routines and can look forward to special one- 
on-one time with the caring adults 
in his life. Stanley is looking 
forward to meeting a family or 
individual to spend some extra 
time with. 

If you are interested in 
learning more about Stanley, 
please contact us today! 



“Pop som e Tags” 

and help support Gifford 

Come to the Thrift Shop 

Huge selection. Tons of fun. Bring your $20! 



Gifford Auxiliary Thrift Shop 

Monday-Saturday | 10:00 AM -4:00 PM 










(Green Day tributel, 1 


central 

BAGITOS: Eric 


northern 



MON. 16 

burlington area 

HALFLOUNGE: Family Night (rock). 10:30 p.m. 

JP'S PUB: Dance Video Request Night with Melody 

MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Karaoke. 9:30 p.m.. 


POLYPHONY. 9 p.m.. rree/$5. 18+. 

ON TAP BAR & GRILL: Open Mic with Wylie. 7 p.n 


central 

CHARLIE O'S: Trivia Night S p.m., free. 


northern 




Siam Dancing Whether as the grand slamsovians or their earlier 
mouthful of a moniker, Gandalf Murphy and the Slambovian Circus of Dreams, the 
Sleepy Hollow, N.Y.-based band has been rocking audiences with eclectic sounds that 
pull from the most exotic corners of the pop music world for more than a decade. Early 
next year, the band will release its major-label debut, the aptly titled A Box ofEverything. 
In the meantime, catch the Slambovians at the Tupelo Music Hall in White River 
Junction this Friday, December 13. 


central 

BAGITOS: Papa GreyBeard Blues, 6 p.m.. donations. 
SKINNY PANCAKE: Jay Ekis Saves Wednesday 






WHAMMY BAR: Open Mic, 6:30 p.m.. free. 

champlain valley 




System of 
Care Planning 


Help us plan services for the next three years! 

You are invited to voice your opinion about the current 
services provided by HowardCenter to Chittenden County 
residents. Please consider current strengths, areas of 
improvement, innovations and gaps in services. 

Follow the link on our website, 
www.howardcenter.org, to complete the survey. 


OLIVER PEOPLES 

oo wen 




Keep Holiday Spirit out of the Jandfill! 





Customer Appreciation Sale | 

20% off* Storewide 

Saturday, December 14th 

(off a purchase of $40 or more, some exclusions apply) 

Local Vendor Demos include Champlain Orchards, 

Rex's Outrageous, Urban Moonshine, Samhain Herbs, 
Journey's End, Upped Cow Cookies, Runa Tea & many mor 

Raffle Baskets & Give Aways throughout the day. 


LOCAL 

itiK... SEVEN DAYS 



EYEwitness TAKING NOTEOFVISUALVERMONT — 


A Ride With a View 


art 


Photographer Dean "Blotto” Gray by sarah tuff 


I t’s one thing to snowboard the 
world’s biggest mountains. It’s an- 
other to snowboard the world’s big- 
gest mountains while lugging along 
camera equipment and handling a lens 
deftly on death -defying terrain in subzero 
temperatures. That’s just what B urling- 
ton’s Dean ’’Blotto” Gray does for nearly 
three-quarters of the year, as the principal 
photographer for Burton Snowboards. 


SCAN THIS PAGE WITH 
LAYAR TO SEE MORE 
PHOTOS BY BLOTTO 


The 44-year-old earned his nickname 
in the late 1980s when a buddy blurted out 
the word “blotto” during a skateboarding 
session in the desert But frozen surfaces 
are now his preferred stomping grounds. 
Blotto’s work captures not only the beauty 
of snowboarding but also the exuberance, 
silliness, bravery and style that have helped 
make the sport, and Burton, a notable cul- 
tural phenomenon of the 21st century. 

Blotto has been working for Burton 
since 1999 and as principal photographer 
since 2003. He was recently named one 
of the top 50 fi nalists in the Red Bull Il- 
lume Image Quest2013. Judges selected 
his “sequence” image of snowboarder 
Jeremy Jones leaping o° abuildingand 
sliding down a ramp made of snow from 
tens of thousands of entries from around 
the world. Blotto carved out time to talk 
with Seven Days about his life of riding 
and making art on the snowy road. 


SEVEN DAYS: How did you get into 
photography? 

BLOTTO: During the mid-’90s, I worked 
for a small snowboard company: we didn't 
have the budgets to hire photographers and 
graphic designers every time we needed 
something done, so we purchased a camera 
and computer and taught ourselves. 


SD: You grew up in Arizona and Texas 
— was it at college that you started 
snowboarding? 

B: I started riding BMX bikes in Texas 
[and] found skateboarding some years lat- 
er in Phoenix, which eventually led to the 
discovery of snowboarding in northern 
Arizona. I was attending college in Flag- 
sta° for graphic design as snowboarding 
took over my life. 




three primary locations, all very di° erent 
from each other, requiring varied modes 
of transportation and preparation. First is 
the backcountry, accessed via helicopter, 
snowmobile or hiking. Second is working 
within the urban environment, moving 
around by automobile. Third is shooting 
in bounds at ski resorts — usually in the 
springtime — using snowcats to build large 
terrain-park features specifi c to our needs. 

Mostof the riding, for me, happens when 
hiking or using a helicopter; it’s my mode of 
transportation for descending the moun- 
tain. There are times when I have camera in 
hand while snowboarding, snapping photos 
as we move about, but most of the time the 
tripod issetupand I'm moving from angle 
to angle as the session progresses. 


SD: What gear are you now bringing to 
shoots? 

B : The amount and type of gear varies de- 
pending on whether we’re scheduled for 
backcountry, urban or resort The camera 
body and lenses are suited for every photo 
shoot; it’s the amount of fl ashes, strobes and 
tripods I get to bring [that changes], given 
the location and complexity of the shot list. 


Southern Hemispheres year-round, so 
there are endless opportunities to capture 
the crew in action. 

SD: What are some of the farthest-fl ung 
places you've shot, or snowboarded? 

B: Northern Japan sits atop the destination 
list each season due to massive snowfall, 
photo opportunities galore and the overall 
beauty and vibe of the country. In the non- 
snow world, heading into the Middle East 
to document professional mountain bikers 
looking for rideable terrain in Jordan was 
quite the experience. 

SD: What does it mean to be the princi- 
pal photographer for Burton? 

B: I’m blessed to work with so many cre- 
ative, talented and motivated individuals 
at Burton. My coworkers and the team rid- 
ers are next level, raising the bar every day, 
which is constant motivation to do my best, 
keep my photography progressing and, of 
course, have fun! 

SD: Are you riding to get a particular 
shot, or how does that work? 

B: Snowboard photography takes you to 


SD: How have Instagram and other 
social-media channels impacted your 

B: Instagram has given photographers the 
ability to display their work more frequent- 
ly, engaging followers on a daily basis — 
Facebook included. A website allows you to 
expand on any given subject, photo shoot 
or travel update by posting a number of 
"behind-the-scenes” photos with descrip- 
tive text If you stack Instagram, Facebook, 
a website and print media together, the 
photographic publishing circle is complete. 

SD: Any close encounters with ava- 
lanches, yeti or diffi cult celebrity 
snowboarders? 

B: Unstable snowpackis the biggest vari- 
able while working in the backcountry; big 
mountains covered in snow are never taken 
lightly. We test the snowpack on every sin- 
gle slope we plan to descend and make the 
decision to drop in or pull back. Even if the 
slope could produce the best clip ever, it’s 
not worth the risk — there’s enough terrain 
and days in the season to play it smart Our 
No. 1 fear in the backcountry? Avalanche® 

INFO 

blottophoto.com, redbullillume.com 


SD: You've been documenting the 
snowboard life 250 days a year for the 
last 14 years. Can you expand? 

B: The Burton team is busy fi lming, com- 
peting and touring in the Northern and 


SD: What makes snowboarding an in- 
teresting subject? 

B: The creative individuals that come with 
snowboarding and the progression hap- 
pening on a daily basis with these athletes 
is unbelievable. 





ART SHOWS 


TALKS & 
EVENTS 




LIFE-DRAWING SESSION: Artists 

pm. Black Horse Fine Art Supply, 

'ART UNDER THE INFLUENCE': Art 

Thursday. December 12, 6-B pm. 
Drink. Burlington. Info. 859-9222. 

JOHN GEMIGNANI: Painting 


Walkover Gallery & Concert Room 
12. 6 p.m. Info. 453-3188. 

UNINSTRUCTED LIFE-DRAWING 

SESSION: Artists gather to draw 

December 12, 5-8 p.m.. Shelburne 


GRACE ANNUAL HOLIDAY OPEN 
HOUSE & ART SALE: The nonprofit 

LOUISE VOJTISEK KNITTING 
DEMONSTRATION: Thecrafter. 

Info. 863-6458. 


SARAH WAITE DEMONSTRATION: 

Burlington. Info, 863-6458. 

ZO£ INK ANNUAL STUDIO SALE: 

Friday. December 13. 5-8 pm; 
Saturday, December 14. 10 a.m.-5 


RECEPTIONS 

ELLEN SPRING AND BRUCE BAKER: 


BOOK ARTS GUILD OF VERMONT: 

CHEAP ART SHOW: A group 

14.10a.m.-4p.m..C 

HOLIDAY OPEN STUDIO: PRINT 
AND CRAFT SALE: Photographs by 

Decemberl4-15.il a.m.-4 p.m., 
Info, 229-0303 . 

"ART UNDER THE INFLUENCE' 
WITH SUE MOWRER ADAMSON: 


December 13. 5:30-7:30 pm Info, 
453-4032. 

GROUP JEWELRY SHOW 
HONORING LAURIE PETERS: The 


802-468-1266. 

'ONCE THEY WERE': An Invitational 

Valyou of New Duds; "LOCAL: A 
WINTER SALE": Affordable works by 

Leasing Program; and "REFERENCE 
FOR RADICALS": An exhibit of 

13 through January 8 at BCA 

Friday. December 13. 5-8 p.m. Info. 
865-7166. 


FESTIVAL OF TREES & LIGHT AND 
MEMBERS' ART SHOW & SALE: 


TRINE WILSON & DORIS WEEKS: 

13 through January 31 at Westford 
December 13,5:30-7:30 pm Info. 

COURTNEY MERCIER: Escape.' 

adjacent RETN offices. Through 
February 28 at VCAM Studio in 

859-9222. 

JEAN CARLSON MASSEAU: Meet 

December 13. 6-8 p.m. 

CONFEDERATE PICTURES': A 


and expressive arts. Decembers 

STRENGTH IN NUMBERS: "A Mixing 

15. 12:30-2 p.m. in the Pickering 
Burlington. Info, 865-7211. 

GARRY AND NANCY HOBART: 

LEARNING NETWORK EXHIBIT: 


ONGOING 


December 31 at SEABA Center in Burlington. Info. 


ANTONELLO BORRA & DELIA ROBINSON Borra's 

"The Middle Sister." Through December 31 at 
Flynndog in Burlington. Info, 853-0093. 

'ART OF WINTER' EXHIBITION AND POP-UP ART 
MARKET: Eleven Vermont artists explore the 




VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 


BARBARA K WATERS: An exhibit of monoprints 

383-1505. 

'BOLDLY PATTERNED AND SUBTLY IMAGINED': 

985-3848. 

'COOL MOVES! ARTISTRY OF MOTION': An interac- 

Burlington. Info. 877-324-6386. 


CAMERON DAVIS: 'Endless Spring." paintings that 

Shelburne. Info, 985-3819. 

CARL RUBINO: A selection of landscape 

Burlington. Info, 864-2088. 


Arts Collective in Burlington. Info, 660-2032. 
CAROLYN WALTON: "Visions." an exhibit celebrating 
gallery. Athenia Schinto, Susan Bull Riley. Betty Ball 

Info. 985-8223. 


® 


SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT OR GALLERIES@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 



90 Church Street, Burlington 
40 State Street, Montpelier 
salaamclothing.com 



E ART SHOWS E 


BURLINGTON-AREA SHOWS « P.81 

'COLOR, PATTERN, WHIMSY. SCALE: THE BEST 
OF SHELBURNE MUSEUM': Nearly 100 works from 

Museum. Info, 985-3346. 

DEVON KELLEY: 'You Could Never Be Boring." an 

Inro, 540-0406. 

'DOROTHY AND HERB VOGEL: FIFTY WORKS FOR 
FIFTY STATES': Work from the Vogels' extensive 

Balth, Judy Rifka. Pat Steir and Richard Tuttle: 'EAT 
THE SOCIAL LIFE OF FOOD': A student-curated 

ELVIRA TRIPP: Art Affair by Shearer presents work 

'GIFTS $S0 AND UNDER': A dozen local artists 

HALEY BISHOP: 'Day Dreaming.' mixed-media 

INAUGURAL EXHIBIT: Prints by Bill Davison, 

Burlington. Info, 665-7166. 

INTERNATIONAL ART EXHIBIT: Art objects from 

North End Studio A in Burlington. Info, 863-6713. 
JACKSON TUPPER: 'Oh Urn Ah,' paintings by the 
Vermont artist Through January 2B at New City 
Galerie in Burlington. Info. 735-2542. 

JANET MCKENZIE: Artwork depicting an African 

JON YOUNG: 'Where the Wild Things Were," 

Burlington. Info, 313-2438. 



Jean Carlson Masseau Pompanoosuc Mills in Burlington is 

filled with furniture, which might make it easier to imagine how a Jean Carlson Masseau 
artwork would fit in with your own living quarters. The Hinesburg artist’s landscape 
and botanical subjects reflect her way of “seeing design in nature,” she writes — and 
she has an eye for serenity. Her limited-edition prints of transparent watercolor and 


(Pine Street) in Burlington, info, 859-9222. 


'POSTER RIOT: 32 YEARS OF PERFORMANCES AT 

Gallery. Flynn Center, in Burlington, inro, 652-4500. 

Haiflounge in Burlington. Info. 665-0012. 

'SMALL WORKS': In this annual exhibit artworks 
12 Inches or less. Through January 31 at S.P.A.C.E. 
SUSAN LARKIN: Land & Lakeshore.' oil paint- 

TESSA HILL: 'Black Rhino Designs Mushrooms. ' 

TODD KIEL: Paintings by the 2013 Wall-to-Canvas 

VERMONT ARTISAN CRAFT SHOW: The seasonal 


gouache paintings adorn the store’s walls through December 31. Masseau gives an artist 
talk about her work this Friday, December 13, 6-8 p.m., at Pompanoosuc Mills. Pictured: 
“Charlotte Barn.” 


VERMONT PHOTO GROUP: Seven local photogra- 


’ LARGE WORKS': Artists display works between 

LOCAL ARTIST GROUP SHOW: Paintings by Carl 

Vermont in Burlington. Info. 859-9222. 

'LOOK AGAIN: IMAGES OF DAILY LIFE. 17TH-21ST 
CENTURY': Depictions of daily life by Adriaen van 


LYDIA UTTWIN: "Blind Contours." works drawn 

closed. Curated by SEABA. Through February 28 at 
Pine Street Deli in Burlington. Info, 859-9222. 




ANNUAL HOLIDAY ARTISANS' BAZAAR: More than 


23 at Chandler Gallery in Randolph. Info, chandler- 

ARTISTREE LOCAL ARTISTS & ARTISANS: Works by 
sold for S50. Through December 22 at ArtisTree 



2 Lower Main Street East, Johnson 


BE SOCIAL, 
JOIN THE 
CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, 
meet new people and win things 
— doesn't everyone? Sign up to get 
insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 


LIKE/FAN/STALK US 

sevendays.socialclub 


the Studio Store 

Fine Artist's Materials 


OPEN CHRISTMAS EVE 10-6! 

Closed: Dec 25th-27th. Open: Dec 28th & 29th. 
Closed following week for inventory - 
but can open by appointment Please call! 
Regular business hours resume Jan. 3. 

Great Holiday Gifts & Gift Certificates 

WWW.THESTUDIOSTORE.COM 




'■TirttaSeoWK. 




HowardCenter 
is looking for a 
foster family for 
7-year-old Tracy* 


IN i FARMHOUSE COM 

160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
802.859.0888 


FESTIVUS2013 

Cast aside those holiday grievances with a festive line 
up of strong seasonal ales, perfect for a winter night’s 


lolly Pumpkin Noel 2012, Dupont Avec Les 
Bon Voeux, N’ice Chouffe, Delirium Noel, Anchor 
Christmas, Evil Twin "Christmas Eve at a NYC Hotel 
Room” 


+ more. Wear your most testive sweater & get 
ready to gather ‘round the Festivus Pole. 

FARMHOUSETG.com 


The long-term goal for Tracy* 
is to reunify with her family. 
Tracy is very outgoing and 
enjoys playing and visiting 
with her family. Tracy has a 
great imagination and often 
engages in imaginative play. 
She has a lot of energy and 
often channels this energy into 
singing and dancing. She likes 
to play with dolls, and loves 
arts and crafts. Tracy also loves to play 
outside. She is a great bike rider and 
would be happy if she could ride bikes 
every day! 



Apple Specialist 





SHOP SMALL DOG, 

GET A $50 GIFT CARD 

& get a FREE case ({30 value) 
with any Mac + AppleCare 
purchase. 


Vermont Foodbank 


1 C? OF EVERY VT RETAIL SALE BENEFITS 
% THE VERMONT FOODBANK UNTIL 12/31 


ALL CASES ON SALE 0 



(save up to $40) belkin 


THE HOTTEST HEADPHONES 8 SPEAKERS 

Great deals on headphones and speakers: 
perfect for the music lover! 



Small Dog 


□e 


SMAaOOO.COM/HOUOAV 



LOCAL 4 ISinten Ant Sole 


A GROUP EXHIBITION AT THE BCA CENTER 

ALL WORK IS PURCHASE AND CARRY 


DECEMBER 13 THROUGH JANUARY 8, 2014 






CENTRAL VT SHOWS « P.B2 

BUDDHIST THANGKAS: Beautiful scrolls by various 

223-0043- 

CEILIDH GALLOWAY-KANE: The People, the 

Place Arts in Barre, Info, 479-7069. 

DELUXE UNLIMITED: 'Wreckage,' a janitor's closet 

Ben Peberdy. Through December 31 at Utility Arts 

'EARTH AS MUSE: BEAUTY, DEGRADATION. HOPE, 
REGENERATION, AWAKENING': Artwork that 

Great Hall in Springfield. Info. 258-3992. 
ELIZABETH MAYOR: Innovative prints that turn 

River Junction. Info, 295-0808. 

FREDERIC RUDI: 'Laundry and Eggs," paintings. 

GEORGIA MYER: 'Authenticity.' mixed-media 

Montpelier. Info. 828-0749. 

'GOOD BEGINNINGS: GROUP HOLIDAY 
EXHIBITION': Work in a variety of media by artists 


GROUP SHOW: Work by fiber artist Alison Cannon. 


HOLIDAY SHOW: Small works by artist members in 
31 atTYro Rivers Printmaking Studio in White River 
HUMBERTO RAMIREZ: Recent acrylic paintings 

283-8397. 



Gabriel Tempesta At the Art House Gallery, Studio & School in 
Craftsbury Common, you can pick up locally baked pies, take classes, listen to poetry 
readings and buy arty merch in the gift shop. Through December 21, you can also view 
the charcoal paintings of Vermont artist Gabriel Tempesta. Earlier this year he received 
a creation grant from the Vermont Art Council, and what he created is a series of images 
focused on bumblebees. Tempesta’s process involves mixing charcoal with water on a board, 
then drawing, scratching, erasing and sometimes painting with gouache, finishing with an 
archival sealant The black-and-white works are meant to "help bringawareness to the plight 
of Vermont’s bumblebees,” Tempesta writes on his website, but the up-close images also are 
intimate portraits of nature's little pollinators. Pictured: No. 1 in the Bumblebee Series. 


JUICE BAR WINTER SHOW. The annual rotating 


JANET FREDERICKS: 'C 

JANICE WALRAFEN: 'Grief and Praise.' decorative 

Studio in Montpelier. Info. 223-124 2. 

JEN MORRIS: 'Pastoral,' photographs that explore 

Supreme Court Lobby in Montpelier. Info. 828-0321. 

JENNIE HARRIMAN & CHRISTOPHER SMITH: 

LISA FORSTER BEACH: Abstract paintings by the 
Gallery In Waitsfield. Info. 496-6682. 


MARY L. COLLINS: Photographs and other items 
Oglala Lakota nation or Pine Ridge, S.O. Through 

PETER MILLER: An exhibit celebrating the iconic 

dentist's drill: 'THESE HONORED DEAD: PRIVATE 
AND NATIONAL COMMEMORATION': An exhibit 


December 20 at Sullivan Museum & History 


INTERPRETING THE INTERSTATES': Compiling 


479-8500. 


SARAH ROSEDAHL: I llustrations from the artist/ 

Cat in Montpelier. Info, 223-1981. 



Daycare $17 
Boarding $30 per night 


Bus $10 round trip 


YMAX 


[Channel 3 NEWS] 

the W E AT HER TEAM 

Anytime Anywhere. Facts & Forecasts 


Gulliver's Doggie Daycare 


I/wcaxWeath erTeam 


802.860.1144 

59 Industrial Avenue UJilliston, VT 05495 

uiuiui.doggiecloycore.com 




A CHANCE TO GET EXACTLY WHAT YOU WANT! 


purchased 


198 COLLEGE STREET I BURLINGTON VT 05^ 

802.865.1110 LIEBLINGVT.COM 


COLORFUL 
TABLE LINENS 
BENNINGTON 
POTTERY 
DECORATIVE 
ACCESSORIES 
GLASSWARE 
VT MADE, 

FAIR TRADE 

& RECYCLED 

OPTIONS 

CANDLES 

GREETING 

CARDS 

BAKEWARE 

HOLIDAY 

DECORATIONS 

FUN 

STOCKING 
STUFFERS 
FURNITURE 
MUCH MORE 


AAA 


www.ccv.edu/save 800-228-6686 OF VERMONT 


green baby, green bedding, repurposed stuff, 
urban eco-friendly styles & gifts, women's clothing.. 


H0L DAYG FT REG STRY 


NEW LOCATION isi cherry street, Burlington 
MON 12-6; TUES-SAT 10-6; SUN 11-5 • 881-0633 
THEGREENLIFEVT.COM 


Spend less. 

Earn more. 


Only al CCV can you get a quality 
education at the lowest cost of any 
college in Vermont, and our financial 

aid team can help you figure out C O M M U N I T Y O 

how to cover it. f ^ / T T 2 


BECOME A GIFTED 
SHOPPER, INSTANTLY. 


CCV 


bennington MMDTU 
potters PlielA I ll 

1 27 COLLEGE STREET, BURLINGTON 
M-F 10-9; SAT 10-6; SUN 10-5 * 802 863 2221 

FREE GIFT WRAPPING * WE SHIP ANYWHERE * GIFT CERTIFICATES 






SOMETHING TO CELEBRATE': A twofold 


JONATHON WELLS: Earth Exposure: Vermont' 

Price Gallery. Castleton State College. Info, 


'CATS AND TIGERS AND TURTLES. OH MY!': 

Herrick. Dot Kibbee and Phyllis Putvaln. Through 
January 14 at GRACE in Hardwick. In 




THE PALETTEERS OF VERMONT ART CLUB: 

Library in Barre. Info. 262-6400. 

'THE WHITE STUFF': The group exhibit featuring 

Gallery in Plainfield. Info, 522-3172. 

'TOYS: THE INSIDE STORY': An interactive exhibit 

Norwich. Info, 649-2200. 

WINTER GROUP SHOW: Sculpture, illustration. 

Frameshop in Waterbury. Info. 244-7601. 

champlaiit valley 

'FASHION & FANTASY AT THE EDGE OFTHE 


NEW LIVES. NEW ENGLAND': Weaving, henna art 

Center in Middlebury. Info. 388-4964. 

R. BAIRD & G. WEBER-GRASSI: Mary. Mary," 

In Middlebury. Info. 969-9992. 


GABE TEMPESTA: 


ier 21 at Art House 


SMALL TREASURES': Small-scale artwork and 

Guild. Info. 247-4956. 

TOM MERWIN: Abstract paintings by the Vermont 
465-4071. 


GINGERBREAD HOUSE COMPETITION & HOLIDAY 

21 at Chaffee Downtown Art Center in Rutland. 
Info. 775-0356. 

HANNAH SESSIONS: 'Living Summer;' luscious 

Middlebury. Info. 458-0098 . 

JACKSON GALLERY SIXTH ANNUAL HOLIDAY 

Info. 382-9222. 




northern 

'APRONS-R-US': The Catamount Fiberistas 

748-2600. 

BARBARA ACKERMAN: 'Histories. 1 an MFA thesis 

CASPIAN ARTS EXHIBIT: Sixteen members of 


CALL TO ARTISTS 

RED SQUARE NEEDS ART! Busy establish- 


KENT SHAW: Color photographs taken in 
20 at Claire’s Restaurant & Bar in Hardwick. Info. 

'KICK AND GLIDE: VERMONT'S NORDIC SKI 
LEGACY’: An exhibit celebrating all aspects of the 


CALL TO PHOTOGRAPHERS: Professional 


'SHADES OF FALL: SMALL PICTURE EXHIBITION': 

Jeffersonville. Info, 644-5100. 

Newport Info. 323-9013. 

TIMOTHY JUDE SMITH. In the Upstairs Gallery. 

West Branch Gallery & Sculpture Park in Stowe. 
WILLIAM B. HOYT: "Realizations,' realistic paint- 


FIVE ELEMENTS: PHOTO COMP: Photograph 


southern 

DAISY ROCKWELL: "The Topless Jihadi and Other 

Museum. Info. 447-1571. 

PAT MUSICK: ’Our Fragile Home," sculptures and 

Center. Info. 257-0124. 



Lake Champlain 

CHOCOLATES' 


750 PINE ST. & 63 CHURCH ST. IN BURLINGTON 
RT 100. WATERBURY CENTER 
www.LakeChamplainChocolates.com _ # 




Surprise her in style... 
Give the gift of beauty. 


Herbal Remedies • DIY Supplies 
Stocking Stutters • Gift Certificates 


$30 OFF every $100 spent on Bare Minerals 
Now through Christmas 


Tues-Sat,1 2-5:30pm 
34 Elm St., Montpelier 
(802) 223-0043 
www.grianherbs.com 


PLUS a FREE lip pencil with any lipstick 
or lip gloss purchased. 


Spotljctary 


Moroccan oil hair 8 body products. Best prices arounod! 


Growlers 
g Cgosel 


Gift Certificates make the Perfect Gift! 


Signature Styles 



3b\n os op 

Thursday, PeceMher H 9 *, 12-fepM 
\ . fore 

Special 
Growler Pill 

to tenfefit tbe 
VerMont 


featuring 

Hill FarMstead’s Edward 
and other specially hears 


ltfcmK 


gnd including 

a Silent Auction featuring 
Hill FarMstead, Uwson’s, 
and the AlcheMist! 


Open 8aM-8pM daily 


100 State Street, Montpelier thecapitoi Plaza Hotel) 
802-229-2500 • signaturestylesvt.com 


STORE CLOSING!! 

40-80% OFF 
STOREWIDE! 



jgDOJ/V/ 


27 State Street, Montpelier, VT 
802.229.2367 • adornvt.com 
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NEW IN THEATERS 

ANCHORMAN: THE LEGEND CONTINUES: Will 

Christina Applegate and Steve Carell. (119 min. 
PG-13. Starts Tuesday. 12/17) 

THE HOBBIT: THE DESOLATION OF SMAUG: Are me 


KILL YOUR DARLINGS: Daniel Radcliffe plays Allen 


NOW PLAYING 

12 YEARS A SLAVE*****: Chiwetel Ejiofor 


Michael K. Williams. (134 min, R) 


ratings 

** = could've been worse, but not a lot 
* *★ = has its moments; so-so 
**** = smarter than the average bear 
★**** = as good as it gets 



READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 


ALL IS LOST *** Robert Redford plays a man who 
Ocean. J.C. (Margin Cali) Chandor directed. (100 

BLUE IS THE WARMEST COLOR ****1/2: A 






CAPTAIN PHILLIPS****l/2 Tom Hanks plays 


boarded by Somali pirates in 2009. With Barkhad 
Abdi and Barkhad Abdirahman. Paul (7he Bourne 
Ultimatum ) Greengrass directed. (134 min. PG-13) 






FREE BIRDS**: Back to the Future ... with turkeys? 

( Jonah Hex) Hayward. With the voices of Woody 
Takei. (91min,PG| 

FROZEN ***1/2: In the latest Disney animation. 

Chris (Surfs Up) Buck and Jennifer Lee directed. 
(108 min. PG, Bijou. Essex. Majestic. Marquis, 

Palace, Paramount Stowe. Welden) 
GRAVITY*****: Sandra Bullock and George 

Cuaron directed. (91 min, PG-13) 

THE HUNGER GAMES: CATCHING FIRE***l/2: 


PG-13. Starts Thursday. November 21) 

JACKASS PRESENTS: BAD GRANDPA*: Johnny 

(92 min. R) 

HOMEFRONT**: Jason Statham plays a former 

Gary (The Express) Fleder directed. (100 min. R) 


' Montpelier v 

far tile ^alidays 



Great Gifts for the Whole Family for Under S50! 






WUSTHOF 

Classic 


Two of the 
best deals 
we’ve 

EVER! 


movies 


sHowtimes 


BIG PICTURE THEATER 

4B Carroll Rd.(olf Rte. 100). Waltsfield, 

Friday 13 — thursday 19 

'The Hobbit: The Desolation of 

BIJOU CINEPLEX 4 


Phillips 6:20 


Friday 13 — tuesday 17 


to Tue: 6:10. 9:10. Captain Phillips 

3D Sat and Sun: 1. 3:30. Homefront 
Fri: 6:30. 9. Sat and Sun: 12:40. 

Fire Fri: 6:10. 9:10. Sat and Sun: 


Man 12:40. 3. 5:20. 7:40. 10. Frozen 


Desolation of Smaug 12:30, 1:20, 


30 4. 'The Hobbit: The Desolation of 
Smaug in HFR 3D Thu: Midnight. 'The 

Thor: The Dark World 4. 6:50. 

Friday 13 — thursday 19 

6:40. 'The Hobbit: The Desolation 
of Smaug in HFR 3D Fri: 4. 7:10, Sat 

7. 'The Hobbit: The Desolation of 

to Thu: 6:30. The Hunger Games: 
Catching Fire Fri: 3:40, 6:50, 9:30. 

CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


Desolation of Smaug 3D 12 3:20. 

Catching Fire 12. 12:35. 3:05. 3:40, 
6:10, 6:45. 9:15. 9:50. Out of the 


The Dark World 3D 4: 


MAJESTIC 10 


12 Years a Slave 7. Frozen 7. The 

Friday 13 — thursday 19 
Sun: 1:30. 7. Mon to Thu: 7. 'The 

Games: Catching Fire Fri: 6, 9. Sat: 


2:35. 4:55. 7:20. 9:40. Gravity 3D 

3D Thu: Midnight Homefront 1:30. 
Catching Fire 12. 12:35. 3:05. 3:40, 

Bad Grandpa 4. 6:15. Out of the 

Furnace 12. 2:30, 5. 7:30, 10. Thor: 
The Dark World 3D 1:20. 4:10, 7. 9:35. 


1:40, 4:05, 6:30. 9:10. Frozen 3D 

Gravity 3D 6:50. 'The Hobbit: The 
Desolation of Smaug in HFR 3D 

Thu: Midnight Homefront 1:30.4.7. 

Fire 1:10. 2:30. 3:30. 4:30. 5:40. 6:40. 

9:15. Thor: The Dark World 1:10.9:15. 
Thor: The Dark World 3D 3:40. 625. 

Delivery Man 12:50, 3:20, 6:20, 9:40. 
Frozen 12. 1:10, 3:50. 5:15. Frozen 3D 
11:30 a.m.. 1:55. 4:20. 7. 9:30. "The 

3D 2:30, 6:10. 9:30. 'The Hobbit: The 
Desolation of Smaug in HFR 3D 1. 
4:30, 8. The Hobbit: The Desolation 

of Smaug 12:10. 3:40, 7:20. 8:50. Th e 

Out of the Furnace 11:35 a,m„ 2:05, 
4:35, 7:05. 9:35. Thor: The Dark World 
11:40 a.m., 2:10. 4:40, 7:10. 9:40. 


12 Years a Slave 1. 3:55, 6:30. 9:10. 

9:05. Dallas Buyers Club 1:05. 3:40. 
6:40, 9:25. The Hunger Games: 
Catching Fire 12:50. 3:35, 6:25. 9:10. 
Philomena 1:15.3:20.5:20.7:20, 
9:20. Wadjda 1:20. 3:50. 6:50. 9:15. 

Fri to Mon: 1:05. 3:50. 6:35, 9:10. 

2, 6:05, 9:15. ‘The Hobbit: The 

PALACE 9 CINEMAS 

864-5610, palace9.com 

All Is Lost 1:05. 4:05, 6:20. 9. Captain 
Phillips Wed: 1:15. 3:10. Thu: 1:15, 
3:10, 6:10. 9:05. Frozen 1:40, 4:40, 
7:10, 9:25. Frozen 3D 1. 3:30. 6:30, 

of Smaug in HFR 3D Thu Midnight 


Friday 13 — thursday 19 
Frozen 6:25, 9. Frozen 3D Sat & 
Sun: 12:45. 3:15. 'The Hobbit: The 


THE SAVOY THEATER 


Live Presents: Macbeth Wed: 6:30. 

6:50. 9:20. Thor: The Dark World 

Wed: 1:30. Thu: 1:30, 6:40. Thor: The 


Friday 13 — monday 16 

12 Years a Slave 12:40. 3:20. 6:20. 

9:10. All Is Lost 12:20. 6:40. Frozen 

1, 3:50, 6:10, 8:50. 'The Hobbit: The 

4:30, 8. 'The Hobbit: “ " 
of Smaug 12:10. 2:40. 3:40, 7, 9:05. 




PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 

Catching Fire 6:10. 9:20. 




Friday 13 — thursday 19 
Dallas Buyers Club Fri: 6:30, S:45. 
Sat and Sun: 1:30. 4. 6:30. 8:45. 
Mon to Thu: 6:30, 8:45. 'Kill Your 


STOWE CINEMA 3 PLEX 




Fri & Sat: 9:20. 'The Hobbit: The 




WELDEN THEATRE 

Wednesday 11 — thursday 12 
Frozen 7:05. The Hobbit: 

Midnight Homefront 7:10. The 

Friday 13 — thursday 19 

9:30. Sat & Sun: 2:05, 7:05, 9:30. Mon 
& Tue: 7:05. Frozen 3D Sat & Sun: 

Hobbit: The Desolation of Smaug 

Catching Fire Fri: 7. 9:30. Sat & Sun: 

2, 4:30, 7. 9:30. Mon to Tue: 7. 


ItSS/ LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 

mobile I I I L e howtimes fl is 





NOW PLAYING « P.89 


Turteltaub. (104 min. PG-13) 

OUT OF THE FURNACE***: Christian Bale and 
Casey Affleck play Rust Belt brothers who find 

5am Shepard and Forest Whitaker. (116 min. R) 


FAST & FURIOUS 6 **1/2 Vin Diesel and Dwayne 


(115 min. R) 


MOVIESYOU MISSED&MORE 



Stories We Tell 


A movie star airs her family's dirty laundry 
on film. Thing is. the star in question is 
Canadian — not to mention the talented 
director of Away From Her and Take This 
Waltz . So Sarah Polle/S documentary is 
considerably more tasteful and thoughtful 
than my initial description makes it sound. 


BY MARGOT HARRISON 


A young woman ushers an older man 
into a recording studio and asks 
him to read a lengthy narrative he’s 
prepared. We soon learn this is Polley 
and her dad. British-born actor Michael 
Polley. Most of the other interviewees 
we see her settling in front of the camera 
are members or friends of her Toronto 

These interviewees begin to talk — 
mostly about Diane Polley, the director’s 
deceased mother ... The interviews begin 
to hint at a family secret to be revealed... 


At 

VEP 


ulture 


sevendaysvt.com/liveculture when possible, reviews and recommendations. 


VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 



GIVE 

BOOKS 




★ SEVEN DAYS 

will not be published 
on Wednesday, 
January 1, 2014. 


• Calendar Events 

Thursday, 12/12 at noon 

(for events scheduled 12/18-1/8) 

• Art Shows & Club Dates 

Friday, 12/13 at noon (for exhibits and 
shows happening before 1/8) 

» sevendaysvt.com/postevent 

• Classifieds & Classes 

Friday, 12/13 at 5 p.m. (in print only) 

• Jobs 

Monday, 12/16 at noon (in print only) 

» sevendaysvt.com/classifleds 

• Retail advertising 

Friday, 12/13 at noon 

» 802 - 864-5684 






fun stuff 


MORE FUN! straight dope (p.30). calcoku & sudoku (p.c-4),& crossword (p.c-5) 


EDIE EVERETTE 



DAKOTA MCFADZEAN 


r m 

R 



(veHEIESi rice!) 

i^VITAMINSj 

^MINERALS) 

IRRRRf 

AAAAAAHHf 


LULU EIGHTBALL 



JEN SORENSEN 




K»«P .Holiday ^ 

Spirit out of the landfill! 

0^7 

© 

"Wrap" gifts 

tV.Vw, 


firf* M i'll ■ 

Art, utensils, appliances, 
clothing: Regift or bring to 
local reuse stores, charities, 
orCSWD's ReUse Zone. 

Happy holidays from 

CSWDIMJMHB.M 





NEWS QUIRKS by roland sweet 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Police investigating a burglary in Lake 
Worth, Fla., identified Derek Codd, 

19, as their suspect because he left his 
cellphone at the scene, and his mother 
called. Investigators answered and 
asked the woman whose phone it was. 
They then arrested Codd and Kristen 
Rynearson, 19, with the stolen goods. 

( South Florida Sun Sentinel ) 

Authorities in Jonesboro, Ark., thwart- 
ed Larry Barnett’s plan to have a for- 
mer employee murdered because the 
intended victim overheard the plot for 
himself when Barnett, 68, butt-dialed 
him while talking to a third party about 
burning down the man’s house “with 
him in it.” The call lasted 90 minutes, 
giving the target time to alert police, 
who found that his gas stove had been 
tampered with. (Jonesboro’s KAIT-TV) 

Sunny Daze 

Utility companies in Georgia, Arizona, 
California and Idaho, fearing the loss 
of revenue from customers who install 
rooftop solar panels, are proposing 
to charge solar customers extra or to 
roll back programs that allow those 
customers to trade the solar power 
they generate for power from the grid 
that they need when the sun isn’t shin- 
ing. Georgia Power, for example, wants 
owners of basic home solar systems to 
pay an extra $22 a month. (Associated 

Most solar panels are facing the wrong 
way, according to a study by the Pecan 
Street Research Institute. Instead of 


Cost Co apologized 
for selling Bi Bles 
in the fiction 
section of its stoie . 

pointing south as most do to get the 
maximum benefit, panels pointed west 
produce 49 percent more electricity 
during peak demand time. 
(Treehugger.com) 

Slightest Provocation 

Daniel Pirtie, 46, shot a Walmart assis- 
tant manager at a store in Anchorage, 
Alaska, who asked him to leave after 
he wouldn’t put his service dog on a 
leash inside the store. After wound- 
ing Jason Mahi, 33, Pirtie, a double 
amputee, tried to flee in a motorized 
shopping cart, but police arrived and 
stopped him at the door. (Anchorage 
Daily News ) 

Hazards of Cabin Life 

A man was shot while sitting on the 
toilet in a cabin in Norway’s Hvaler 
district when a hunter aiming at a 
moose missed. Police investigator An- 
ders Stroemsaether told public broad- 
caster NRK that the bullet whizzed 
past the animal, pierced the cabin's 
wooden wall and wounded the man in 
the stomach. (Reuters) 


Heists of the Week 

New York City police accused William 
Footman, 55, of as many as 37 bank 
thefts in 11 weeks, according to an of- 
ficial at JPMorgan Chase, his preferred 
target. Investigators said that the thief 
never took money, however, only rugs 
inside the front door. “I sell them to 
bodegas,” Footman explained, adding 
that he got $30 or higher per rug. (New 
York Times) 

British police reported that thieves cut 
a hole in the curtain side of a delivery 
truck parked in Cookhill, Worcester- 
shire, and stole more than 6000 cans of 
baked beans with sausages. Police ap- 
pealed for information “about anyone 
trying to sell large quantities of Heinz 
baked beans in suspicious circum- 
stances.” (BBC News) 

Authorities charged David A. Neese, 57, 
with stealing four cases of hand bells 
from Sheboygan (Wis.) First Presbyte- 
rian Church, where he is an elder, and 
pawning them. The bells, each weigh- 
ing 40 pounds, are valued at $10,500. 
(Sheboygan Press) 

Fact or Fiction? 

Costco apologized for selling Bibles in 
the fiction section of its store in Simi 
Valley, Calif., after church pastor Caleb 
Kaltenbach noticed them there while 
shopping. Two weeks later, newspa- 
per columnist Robin Abcarian was 
shopping at another Costco near Los 
Angeles and spotted movie character 
Ron Burgundy’s “autobiography” in 
the non-fiction section. (Los Angeles 


Government Giveaway 
Programs 

The federal Bureau of Alcohol, To- 
bacco, Firearms and Explosives (ATF) 
misplaced 420 million cigarettes — 
more than 2.1 million cartons — during 
at least20 separate sting operations, 
according to the Justice Department’s 
inspectorgeneral. The agency also 
misused some of the $162 million 
in profits from the stings, including 
letting a tobacco distributor working 
as a confidential informant keep $4.9 
million received from cigarette sales 
to criminal suspects. ATF Director B. 
Todd Jonesblamed management and 
oversight lapses but insisted that "the 
report’s findings do not reflect current 
ATF policy or practice.” (Associated 

An entrenched practice of claiming 
unearned overtime at the Department 
of Homeland Securi ty costs taxpayers 
tens of millions of dollars a year, ac- 
cording to the federal Office of Special 
Counsel (OSC). Many DHS employees 
consider the overtime their due, whis- 
tleblowers told the OSC, pointing out 
that government managers trying to 
recruit new employees often promote 
padding paychecks as a perk. "Employ- 
ees will sit at their desks for an extra 
two hours, catching up on Netflix, talk- 
ing to friends or using it for commut- 
ing time,” whistleblower Jose Rafael 
Ducos Bello said. “It’s pick-pocketing 
Uncle Sam.” OVashington Post) 
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PEOPLE ARE GIVING UP ON THE JOB 
MARKET. THE RESULT; THE LABOR 
FORCE PARTICIPATION RATE IS 

FALLING 













64” Strand "of Freshwater Pearls 


Suggested 
Retail Price 
$250 
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ESTATE AND FINE IEWELR.Y 

onday-Saturday 10-5:45 Sunday 11-4 • 112 Church Slrccl • Burlington • ! 
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PERSONAL FITNESS INTERIORS 

Quality • Selection • Service 


Ellipticals & Bikes 
Free Weights & Benches 
Home Gyms 
Power Blocks 
Fit/Med Balls 
TRX Trainer 
Heart Rate Monitors 
Kettlebells & MORE 


Sagittarius 

(Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 

There are pregnant truths I could 
reveal to you right now that I’ve 
decided not to disclose. I don’t 
think you’re prepared to hear 
them yet. If I told you what they 
are, you wouldn’t be receptive or 
able to register their full meaning; 

you might even misinterpret 
them. It is possible, however, that 
you could evolve rather quickly in 
the next two weeks. So let’s see if 
I can nudge you in the direction of 
getting the experiences necessary 
to become ready. Meditate on 
what parts of you are immature 
or underdeveloped — aspects 
that may one day be skilled and 
gracious, but are not yet. I bet 
that once you identify what 
needs ripening, you will expedite 
the ripening. And then you will 
become ready to welcome the 
pregnant truths. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was elected President of the United 
States four times, more often than any other 
president. We can conclude that he was one 
of the most popular American leaders ever. 
And yet he never won a majority of the votes 
cast by the citizens of his home county in 
New York. I foresee the possibility of a com- 
parable development in your life. You may be 
more successful working on the big picture 
than you are in your immediate situation. It 


?r for you to maneuver when 
re not dealing with familiar, up-close mat- 
ters. What’s outside your circle might be more 
attracted to your influence than whats nearer 

TAURUS (April 20-May 20): In 2009. ac- 
tress Sandra Bullock starred in three films, 
two of which earned her major recognition. 
For her performance in All About Steve, she 
was given a Golden Raspberry Award for 
Worst Actress. Her work in The Blind Side , 
on the other hand, won her an Oscar for Best 
Actress. I'm thinking that you may experience 
a similar paradox in the coming days, Taurus. 
Some of your efforts might be denigrated, 
while others are praised. It may even be the 
case that you’re criticized and applauded for 
the same damn thing. How to respond? Learn 
from Bullocks example. She gave gracious ac- 
ceptance speeches at the award ceremonies 
for both the Golden Raspberry and the Oscar. 

GEMINI (May 21-June 20): Almost 2000 
years ago, a Roman doctor named Scribonius 
Largus developed recipes for three different 
kinds of toothpaste. One contained the ashes 
of burned-up deer antler, aromatic resin from 
an evergreen shrub known as mastic and a 
rare mineral called sal ammoniac. His second 
toothpaste was a mix of barley flour, vinegar, 
honey and rock salt. Then there was the third: 
sun-dried radish blended with finely ground 
glass. Lets get a bit rowdy here and propose 
that these three toothpastes have meta- 
phorical resemblances to the life choices in 
front of you right now. I’m going to suggest 
you go with the second option. At the very 
least, avoid the third. 

CANCER (June 21-July 22): Are you feeling 
a bit pinched, parched and prickly? Given the 
limitations you've had to wrestle with lately, 
I wouldn't be surprised if you were. Even 
though you have passed some of the sneaky 
tests and solved some of the itchy riddles 
you’ve been compelled to deal with, they have 
no doubt contributed to the pinched, parched 
prickliness. Now what can be done to help 
you recover your verve? I'm thinking that all 
you will have to do is respond smartly to the 
succulent temptations that life will bring your 
way in the coming weeks. 


LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): Have you ever situ- 
ated yourself between two big bonfires on a 
beach and basked in the primal power? Was 
there a special moment in your past when you 
found yourself sitting between two charis- 
matic people you loved and admired, soaking 
up the life-giving radiance they exuded? Did 
you ever read a book that filled you with ex- 
altation as you listened to music that thrilled 
your soul? These are the kinds of experiences 
1 hope you seek out in the coming week. I'd 
love to see you get nourished stereophoni- 
cally by rich sources of excitement. 

VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): Mythically 
speaking, this would be a propitious time for 
you to make an offering to the sea goddess. 
In dreams or meditations or fantasies, I sug- 
gest you dive down into the depths, find the 
supreme feminine power in her natural habi- 
tat and give her a special gift. Show her how 
smart you are in the way you express love, or 
tell her exactly how you will honor her wisdom 
in the future. If she is receptive, you may even 
ask her for a favor. Maybe she’ll be willing to 
assist you in accessing the deep feelings that 
havent been fully available to you. Or perhaps 
she will teach you how to make conscious the 
secrets you have been keeping from yourself. 

LIBRA (Sept. 23-Oct. 22): Don’t linger in a 
doorway. Libra. Don’t camp out in a threshold 
or get stuck in the middle of anything. I un- 
derstand your caution, considering the fact 
that life is presenting you with such paradoxi- 
cal clues. But if you remain ambivalent too 
much longer, you may obstruct the influx of 
more definitive information. The best way to 
generate the clarity and attract the help you 
need will be to make a decisive move — either 
in or out, either forward or backward, either 
up or down. 

SCORPIO (OcL 23-Nov. 21): "Its a rare 
person who wants to hear what he doesn't 

CavetL I will love it if you make yourself 
one of those rare types in the coming week, 
Scorpio. Can you bring yourself to be recep- 
tive to truths that might be disruptive? Are 
you willing to send out an invitation to the 
world, asking to be shown revelations that 
contradict your fixed theories and foregone 


CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19); ’’Finifugal’’ 
is a rarely used English adjective that I need 
to invoke in order to provide you with the 
proper horoscope. It refers to someone who 
avoids or dislikes endings — like a child who 
doesnt want a bedtime story to conclude, or 
an adult who's in denial about how it's finally 
time to wrap up long-unfinished business. 
You can't afford to be finifugal in the coming 
days. Capricorn. This is the tail end of your 
cycle. It wont be healthy for you to shun 
climaxes and denouements. Neither will it 
be wise to merely tolerate them. Somehow, 
you've got to find a way to love and embrace 
them. (P.S. That’s the best strategy for en- 
suring the slow-motion eruption of vibrant 
beginnings after your birthday.) 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): According 
to 20th-century British author John Cowper 
Powys. "A bookshop is a dynamite-shed, a 
drugstore of poisons, a bar of intoxicants, a 
den of opiates, an island of sirens." He didn't 
mean that literally, of course. He was refer- 
ring to the fact that the words contained in 
books can inflame and enthrall the imagi- 
nation. I think you will be wise to seek out 
that level of arousal in the coming weeks, 
Aquarius. Your thoughts need to be aired out 
and rearranged. Your feelings are crying out 
for strenuous exercise, including some pure, 


make sure that happens. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): "I am not fear- 
less," says Mexican journalist and women's 
rights advocate Lydia Cacho, "but I'm not 
overtaken by fear. Fear is quite an interesting 
animal. Its like a pet. If you mistreat it it will 
bite, but if you understand it and accept it in w 
your house, it might protect you." This is an < 
excellent time to work on transforming your z 
fright reflexes, Pisces. You have just the right 5 
kind of power over them: strong and crafty 
and dynamic, but not grandiose or cocky or g 
delusional. You're ready to make your fears z 
serve you. not drain you. 


4050 Williston Road, South Burlington, 860-1 030 • personalfitnessvt.com 

Holiday Hours: M,Tu, Fr 10-6 • W-Th 10-8 • Sa 10-5 • Su 12-5 
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Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 

Women women 
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the best of life and I believe that 


to two of tequila! vtglr!80Z 33 


CURIOUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

\ 1 See photos of 

this person online. 
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wildf ieldmouse GO. □ 



kind, Passionate, sinCere 

I am an independent, fun, sensual and spiritual woman. I love 
the outdoors, the arts, humor and higher education. Seeking an 
intelligent passionate, sincere and fun man. Honesty and respect 
are key. w omen seeking men. 43. friend2love. 

People always tell me i'm... fun to be around; I am intelligent, 
loyal and kind; and I have a strong and independent spirit. 


ie. UvinUfeSS. 28 


fifty shades of P Laid fLanne L 




no regrets. Car0720.24, C) 




boot 50ulm8seekerl981 31 d] 


Hit me up. italiandude84 28. □ 
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HOOKERS 


Women 


and tear. More online. 1Z3Go. 47. □ 
NSA ADVENtur ESEEkEr 

Flirt Y. FI Exibl E. FuN 



biSExu Al S WEEti E 

strip down with a pretty little hottle like 


huNGrYForS Ex 




MEN 


Wh At Ar E mV optio NS? 


SomEoNEtopI AYWith 

pASSioNAtEl 

loVEtopI EASE You both 


For groups, BDsM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 

offlE! 
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FANtASY 

SEx-StArVED coupl E 


Explor E AND hAVE FuN 

SEX IN ESSEX 

op EN-miNDED, NicE GuY 

explore, r andalLFIagg. 38, □ 

INSpir ED, cr EAti VE, Exp Erim ENt Al 


kiNG cobr A 

looking for fun. Shaggy92. 21 

I oNG-licki NG DiScr EEt 
pro FESSori Al, Fu N 

other smile '=. JackNibblier. 34. □ 


discreet encounters. couple4You 40. iZi 
EASYGoiNG YouNG coupl E 
a couple, nsa please, biggyiggy. 29 
WEt AND curiou S 


I ooki NG For A photo GrAphEr 

(mid 30’s, he's handsome, hung like 


SExY coupl Elooki NG For 
Excit EmENt 

up For Athr EESomE? 




BOK CHOY! 

City Market. You: Woman. Me: Man. 3911837 
EVA. COSTCO 

Costco. You: Woman. Me: Man. 1911836 
WATCHING BAD DRIVER 


parking lot. You: Woman. Me: Man. £911835 
SILVER FOX ATTHE GYM 

Edge Gym. You: Man. Me: Woman. B911834 
CUTE SOCKS 


Grounds. You: Woman. Me: Man. 3911833 


AUGUST 1ST. DEC 3 AT 11:15 

August 1st. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911832 


isPb 


■ I W Hv Ifyou'vebeen 
spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


RUTLAND COFFEE EXCHANGE 

Exchange. You: Woman. Me: Man. 3911831 
WAS I ISPIED? 

be thinking of. Blond? Brunette? College 

Synergy. You: Man. Me: Woman. 3911830 
BERLIN BEAUTY IN XXX PERSONALS 

Personals. You: Woman. Me: Man. 3911829 
11/09. YOU: CUTE AND TIRED 

Where: Esox. You: Man. Me: Woman. 3911828 
IRISH POET FROM WHEELOCK! 

in 7 Days. You: Man. Me: Woman. 3911827 


KEEPINREAL HELLO 

Days Personals. You: Woman. Me: Man. 3911826 
MELLOWMOOD 


BEEMAN WITH THE WHITE CAT 

November 26, 2013. Where: Battery Street, 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 3911824 

MARY AT SYNERGY FITNESS 


Fitness. You: Woman. Me: Man. 3911823 
A STUNNING LADY 

Berlin Big Lots. You: Woman. Me: Man. 3911822 


HELLO BOBBYMON 

Days Personals. You: Man. Me: Woman. 3911821 


Breakfast? Drinks? Want to rob banks together? 

an. Me: Man. 3911820 


SNEAKING THROUGH THE WOODS 


iu: Woman. Me: Man. 3911819 


COSTCO PECAN PIE 

Costco. You: Woman. Me: Man. 3911817 


CURloUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 




commando 


holiday sample sale 

shop our signature "invisible" underwear & hosiery 
overstocks & seconds at deep discounts! 

Attention crofters! Fabric & lace by the yard! 

WEDNESDAY 12/11 
THURSDAY 12/12 
FRIDAY 12/13 

1 1 AM - 6PM EACH DAY 

commando underwear & hosiery is a must-have For 
Fashion editors, celebrities and hip chicks everywhere! 

472 Meadowland Dr., Soulh Burlington, VT - off roule 1 1 6 - Follow signs 
www.waarcommando.com 


GIVE THE GIFT OF 
COSMIC SWIPE-ABLE GIFT CARDS 


iiCiosniie'i' 


30 SO. MAIN ST., ST. ALBANS 

BAKERY & CAFE 802-524-0800 






SPRING REGISTRATION OPEN NOW 


bridal show 

Sunday, January 19, 2 014 • !2-3pm 


$3 donation at the doot ton the Budin,on/ N E NewYork Multiple M.eionna Supper, Gtoop « 


VENDORS SO FAR INCLUDE: The Sheraton Hotel • Men's Wearhouse • Opportunities Credit Union • David's Bridal 
Portrait Gallery • The Edge • Bare • Burlington Limousine • Passion Parties • Benchmark Mortgage • Mary Kay Cosmetics ^ 
Supersounds Entertainment • Oasis Day Spa • Ben & Jerry's Catering* Lake Champlain Cruises • Photobooth Planet Bed Each & Beyond 
Spirited Events of the Spirit of Ethan Allen III • Ecco - Clothes for Women & Men • Sugarbieh Resort 

‘&/udei.-to-<3e c/m on/i/ie at imua.g 5 t/upt£X:cam 


EARN YOUR TEACHING LICENSE 
IN 4 OR 5 SEMESTERS! 

4 semesters: Middle, Secondary, Art 

5 semesters: Elementary, Special Education, ESL 
APPLY 18 CREDITS TO YOUR MASTER’S IN EDUCATION 

Learn wi ore! 

□ 802.654.2643 SAINT MICHAEL'S 

g smrt.edu/Er.duate V COLLEGEI8S”" 

.educat1onOsn icyt.e du | graduate programs 







BUCHE DE NOEL a fabulous French 


CLASSIC, BEAUTIFULLY PRESENTED AN 
OF CHOCOLATY FLAVOR - STOLLEN 
German holiday bread, studded w 


FRUITS • LINZER TORTE 


DELICATE I 


lo" OF DECADENT, JAMMY SUMPTUOUSNESS 
(RASPBERRY OR apricot) IN a NUTTY 
SHORTBREAD CRUST • ROASTED PEAR 


CRANBERRY TART a fabulously flaky 




CRANBERRIES AND SWEET ROASTED 


HOLIDAY COOKIE BOX a baker's 


DOZEN OF CLASSIC HOLIDAY COOKIES, 


GINGERBREAD CAKE WITH LEMON 
BUTTERCREAM our moist, dark 


Market and Cafe 


222 DORSET STREET, SOUTH BURLINGTON ■ 802.863.2569 ■ HEALTHYLIVINGMARKET.COM 


CELEBRATE 

INDULGENCE 


-loliday 




